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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@~——- 
AY-DAY has come and gone, and proved a success for 
the workmen and a failure for the revolutionists. It 
was a success for the workmen, because they showed that they 
could, if they pleased, “demonstrate” all over Europe at 
once, and because they were able to compel abstinence from 
provocation. It was a failure for the revolutionists, because 
it proved that whenever the Governments are determined, the 
fight goes out of the “men of action.” In Paris, Rome, 
Madrid, Vienna, and a score of other cities, the same scene 
was witnessed, the workmen, or a large section of them, 
keeping holiday, the Governments holding troops ready with 
orders to fire on rioters, and anarchists of all kinds looking 
on angry but paralysed. In Berlin, the defeat of the party of 
disorder was accentuated by the fact that less than 10 per 
cent. of the workmen quitted their work for the day. Not 
one life was taken anywhere, and, so far as appears, the cele- 
bration of the day left no bitterness behind it. The petitions 
sent in to the different Parliaments were usually for shorter 
hours, and the Parliaments showed their view of the demon- 
strations by insisting that deputations should not be large. 
Another side to the matter may appear when letters arrive, 
but according to the telegrams, quiet people were not inter- 
fered with anywhere. Events, in fact, did not justify the 
antecedent panic. 


The debate on the second reading of the Purchase Bill 
has throughout the week occupied the chief place in Parlia- 
ment. On Tuesday, Mr. Chamberlain, following a not very 
helpful speech by Mr. Dillon, insisted with great power and 
ability upon the immense importance of giving proper con- 
sideration to the advice of the Irish leaders in regard to any 
scheme of expropriation. Though the Irish Party were at 
first inclined to applaud this sentiment, they soon found that 
it could be turned against their Gladstonian allies with the 
most disastrous results. Referring to Mr. Parnell’s proposals, 
which had been praised by Mr. Dillon, he drove his point home 
with great effect :—* What a singular and extraordinary thing 
it is that this deliverance, this important speech, by the leader 
of the Irish Party, which represents the feelings and wishes 
of the Irish people and the opinions of five-sixths of their 
representatives, is entirely ignored and put aside by my 
right honourable friend the leader of the Opposition. .... . 
Here is this plan, to which the utmost importance attaches, 
and the leader of the Opposition gives to its considera- 
tion—for I timed him by my watch—just two and a half 
minutes.” Having thus achieved what was perhaps the most 
damaging “score” ever made in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Chamberlain suggested a modification of. the Bill. In order 





gladly associate Irish County Councils with the administra- 
tion of the Bill. Since, however, the local bodies “are as 
much elected by political arrangements and on political lines 
as the Parliamentary party opposite,” it would be madness 
“to hand over to the County Councils the sole authority for 
determining whether this great object of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment shall be carried into effect or not.” In our opinion, this 
argument would alone be amply sufficient to condemn Mr. 
Chamberlain’s plan; but we have endeavoured ,to show elsewhere 
that there exist other reasons still stronger against its adoption. 
Mr. Balfour ended his speech by boldly facing the question of 
repudiation, and by showing, in a manner to our minds quite 
conclusive, that a universal strike against the payment of the 
instalments would be impossible. It is a curious proof of how 
little heart there is in the Parnellite opposition, that the 
interruptions had none of that fire and energy to which we 
are accustomed when the Chief Secretary is speaking. 


Lord Hartington, who spoke last but one in the debate, and 
after an attack upon the measure from Mr. Macartney—an 
Ulster landlord, who complained that the Bill would expel all 
landlords with £5,000 a year and under, and ruin the Irish 
Church—began by declaring that the Unionist opposition to 
the Bill of 1886 was not based upon any general objection to 
the employment of the credit of the State, but on the nature 
of the security provided by an Irish Parliament. Under the 
present measure, the relations created would not be between 
two States, but between the State and a purchaser over whom 
it would have direct control. In his opinion, it would be im- 
possible for Local Government to precede Purchase. When, 
however, the present Bill had got into operation, the chief 
objections to the establishment of local government would 
have been removed. Mr. Morley, in his reply on behalf of the 
Gladstonians, which was decidedly shrill in tone, made his 
best point when he declared that the Irish taxes “are con- 
tributed for Imperial purposes, and if you hypothecate them 
for a purpose not Imperial but local, and even personal, you 
are clearly inflicting a great wrong upon Ireland, and com- 
mitting what the honourable Member for West Belfast calls 
an act of brigandage.” On the division being taken, Mr. 
Parnell’s amendment was lost by 348 to 268. The voting was 
on the usual party lines, except that Mr. Haldane and Sir 
Edward Grey went with the Government, and Captain Selwyn 
and Mr. Caldwell against them. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Mr. Jennings, Lord Henry Bruce, Mr. Macartney, and Sir 
Charles Lewis abstained. 


Lord R. Churchill appeared on Tuesday in a new character. 
He has given great attention to the licensing laws, a subject 
which, as he believes, will soon become of pressing interest, 
and he proposed a definite scheme of restriction. He would 
invest the County Councils with power to reduce the number 
of public-houses, on the report of District Committees specially 
appointed by them for the purpose, giving, of course, com- 
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pensation to their owners. He intends this power to be largely 
used, quoting with approval Mr. Bruce’s proposal of 1871, 
under which the number of licensed houses within the 
Kingdom would have been reduced in ten years by no less 
than two-thirds. He would also permit a district, if two- 
thirds of the ratepayers were in favour of the plan, to suppress 
the sale of liquor altogether. In support of this project he 
made a most instructive and temperate speech, full to repletion 
of facts, which extorted warm approval from both sides of 
the House. His plan, too, was in the main accepted by the 
Gladstonians through Sir W. Harcourt, and by the Government 
through Mr. Ritchie, who grew quite fervid in its praise. He, 
however, objected to what he called “the popular veto,”—that 
is, the mass vote in favour of prohibition. It may be taken 
as certain that this section of Lord Randolph’s proposal will 
not be adopted, as, besides being an outrageous interference 
with liberty, it would be followed by an outburst of illicit 
distillation. Sir W. Lawson, speaking as the representative 
ef the whole Temperance party, promised determined oppo- 
sition to any scheme which included compensation, and was 
properly told by Mr. Ritchie that he preferred a continuance 
of drunkenness to the fair treatment of publicans. Lord 
Randolph’s Bill passed its first reading, but the substantial 
measure will come from the Government. 


The Bill for legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
passed its second reading in the Commons on Wednesday by 
a majority of 67, the vote being 222 for the measure, to 155 
against. Mr. H. Gardner, the mover, in order to soothe away the 
opposition in the Lords, inserted a clause relieving all clergy- 
men from any legal obligation to celebrate such marriages, an 
improvement which will furnish those Peers who wish to 
retreat from their long contest over the Bill with a decent 
excuse. We have never been able to sympathise with the 
hostility to the measure felt by many pious minds, but we note 
with regret the principal argument pressed in the Commons 
on its behalf. We must, it was said, assimilate our legislation 
to that of the Colonies. That argument would cover a proposal 
to introduce the Australian Divorce Law, and, in fact, any 
law which affected the constitution of the family. Any 
Englishman in India who professes Mahommedanism may 
legally marry four wives, and such cases have actually 
occurred; are we therefore to extend that privilege, say, to 
English Mormons ? 


The British East Africa Company has, it is reported, effected 
a great extension of its territories—and its responsibilities. 
Letters have been reviewed in Zanzibar which state that Mr. 
F. J. Jackson, one of the officers of that Company, has recently 
reached Uganda, and has concluded treaties with King 
Mwanga, placing the entire Kingdom “ exclusively under the 
influence of the British Company.” That is a delightfully 
characteristic announcement. Day after day we hear that the 
Germans are “outwitting” us; that they are sending expedi- 
tions to anticipate British claims; that we are in East Africaa 
beaten people, and a cheated people, and a humiliated people. 
The Germans are taunted with their greed of territory and 
trade, and the British are innocent, plain folk, who are so good 
that they never get anything. And then comes a statement, 
sandwiched, as it were, into the moanings, that the British 
have acquired another African Kingdom—for protectorate 
means sovereignty in the end—and one which, from its 
position on the north-west shore, gives us the control of Lake 
Victoria, and a clear road to the Albert Nyanza and the sources 
of the White Nile. Yet we do not the less bemoan ourselves ; 
or rather, think it quite an additional hardship that Germans 
should receive the news with remarks about English craft 
and grasping desire for territory. It is the same in Burmah, 
Fiji, and South Africa. All the rich slices of the unoccupied 
lands fall to us, and still we are as discontented as children 
who see their cousins eating sweets while they themselves have 
only the cakes and oranges. 


Paris appears to have been nearly cured of the Boulangist 
fever. The leaders of the party believed, or perhaps only 
hoped, that, although defeated in the General Election, they 
would carry the Municipality of Paris, and thus obtain a 
stronghold from which they could threaten the Government 
and influence the country. The municipal elections, however, 
came off on Sunday, and the indications are that the party is 
totally defeated. Only one Boulangist Councillor was finally 


only three more will be returned. Paris, 
no means contented. The Republicans 3 

to one of the Genambedtians but a rity — t 
them are of much redder bue than the Republicans at - 
Chamber. This is due in part to the Socialist and Can . re 
leanings of the workmen, but in part also to that 1 a 
discontent with the Government which now manideie a 
in every capital of Europe except London. One thing a itself 
to be proved by the tone of the body of citizens in thane 
They are not attracted by their Parliaments any mead “i 
by their Kings, their anger being roused by all dopa 
of power, whether elective or self-existent. They a 
apparently, if they were self-governing Communes, hate th ld 
own Councils,—not a good omen for the future of ne 
civilisation. ™ 
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Imagine Mr. Goschen posing as a stout Protectionist ! It 
is unthinkable, and yet, in his amusing speech of Wednesda 
to the London Chamber of Commerce, he endorsed the ve . 
principle which lies at the root of Protection. After tellin 
some stories about his Budget, and strongly advocating oak 
commercial education, he touched on bimetallism. He was 
not, he admitted, a “high-church” monometallist, but could 
not settle in his own mind whether it was “right” for the 
State to interfere. India was prospering under the present 
system, the export of tea from Ceylon alone, for example 
having risen within ten years from 10,000 Jb. weight to 
40,000,000 lb. ; and was it right to interfere with that develop. 
ment of Indian resources? This means that we are to 
develop a growing trade, even if we do it by giving 
to that trade an unfair advantage. If India prospers 
at all because of English monometallism, it is because she 
receives a bounty on her exports equal to the difference 
between the value of silver in India and its value when 
exchanged against gold. If she obtains that advantage in the 
natural course of business, well and good; but to give her that 
advantage by abstaining with that motive from currency 
reform, is to protect her at British expense. The best 
currency—we are not settling which is the best—is the 
“right” currency, be the consequences to any special trade 
what they may. As a matter of fact, we believe Indian tea 
has conquered because it is the most tea-ey of teas. 


In the course of his speech of Tuesday on the Liquor Laws, 
Lord Randolph Churchill made an interesting remark on an 
English social difficulty, the trouble workmen, and their 
superiors too, have in quickly obtaining change. The better 
classes obtain it from their butchers, but the workmen all go 
to the public-houses, and, of course, are expected to be 
customers. Lord Randolph suggested that the cure for this 
evil would be to abolish the half-sovereign, and so compel the 
payment of wages in silver; but there ought to be better plans 
than this, which would not help the better-paid wage-receivers 
at all. We have never been able to understand why change 
should not be sold in England, as it is in the Hast, the agio 
demanded being, say, a penny in the pound. As the banks 
will supply silver in any quantity without charge, we should 
have thought that selling change would pay the smaller 
tradesmen, or even the post-offices, very well, and the accom- 
modation to the well-to-do, as well as the workmen, would bea 
great one. The worry in some places about change is endless, 
and to the poor, the loss by the agio would be much less than 
the loss by the drink which they take, not because they want it, 
but as payment for the publican’s obligingness. Mr. Goschen 
has got rid, to the great profit of the Treasury, of the scarcity 
of silver which has for a whole generation past tormented 
country towns; but the method of distributing silver coin is 
still absurdly imperfect. 


Sir Evelyn Baring’s Report on Egyptian Finance is welcome 
reading, for it shows that the year 1889 was the most satisfactory 
in recent Egyptian history,—probably the best since the days 
of ‘Sesostris.’ And not only have both ends been made to 
meet: the burden of taxation has been appreciably lightened, 
and there is hope of a further relief, both from this source 
and from the material development to be produced by judicious 
public works. The following is a statement of the accounts for 
1889 :— 
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Expenditure 9,523,000 
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... £9,650,000 

Estimated Revenue Ke 
Estimated Expenditure ... 9,500,000 
£150,000 


. Estimated Surplus ... 
: French Government refuse their consent to 
es when a further sum of £150,000, needed for 
the complete abolition of the corvée, will have to be raised 
by an additional tax on the land. In that case, also, a small 
loan will have to be raised for—(1), irrigation and drainage ; 
2) commutation of pensions; (3), extension of the railway 
ye? The futility of the course pursued in Paris is well 


tem. \ wel 
perso up in the closing sentences of Sir Evelyn Baring’s 
Report. He points out that not only are the Egyptian 


peasants injured thereby, but also the bondholders, “ whose 
interests are intimately bound up with those of the taxpayers, 
and whose security would be considerably improved if some 
wise measures of fiscal relief could be afforded to the people 


of Egypt.” 


On Friday, April 25th, a special jury gave Mr. Sala, the 
veteran journalist, a verdict for £5 in his slander action 
against Mr. Furniss, the caricaturist. In an “after-supper 
speech” at a literary club at Nottingham, Mr. Furniss told 
a somewhat pointless story of how Mr. Sala, who it appears 
began life as an art-student, sent in for the competition at 
the Academy Schools a drawing of a foot with six toes to it. 
«The examiner,” said Mr. Furniss, “having counted these 
toes, pointed the matter out to Mr. Sala, who did not get into 
the schools ; so now he was the art critic of the Daily Telegraph.” 
Mr. Sala swore in the witness-box that he had never attempted 
to enter the Academy Schools, and that “it was absurdly and 
wickedly false to say the examiners had ever counted six toes 
on his drawing of a foot.” Technically, no doubt, Mr. Sala 
was slandered ; but would it not have been much more dignified 
for him to have let the whole thing alone? The defendant’s 
attack may have been in bad taste; but at the same time, no 
one was the least likely to imagine that Mr. Sala did not know 
the number of toes on the human foot. His action shows once 
again how sensitive men are in regard to accusations of 
ignorance on subjects which are not their real vocation, but in 
which they are proud of exceptional knowledge. Mr. Sala, in 
spite of his great journalistic reputation, would have been 
serenely indifferent to the charge of being unable to write. 


Lord Rosebery’s speech at the People’s Palace on Monday 
lets us see the “hard core” of the Imperial Federation 
movement. The Colonies, in amalgamating with the United 
Kingdom, are to remember that “there is one thing which 
they can never have, however great, however powerful they 
may become, and that is the authority which that word ‘home’ 
gives throughout the British Empire. In these islands are the 
title-deeds of the Anglo-Saxon race. In these islands we mean 
to keep them. And no one can take from that Imperial race, 
to which you and I and all of us in this hall belong, one par- 
ticle of the historical authority, the Imperial reputation, which 
comes from our descent and the locality we inhabit,”--England, 
in fact, is to possess the “ imperium,” or, to use another Roman 
illustration, to occupy the position of the “ prerogative 
class” of the Empire. It is not the race but the locality 


which is to be first thought of. Wellington, Marlborough, 


and Nelson, Shakespeare, Milton, and Bacon, “ belong in the 
first place and especially to these islands, and what I would 
venture to impress upon you is this,—that if there is to be an 
Empire of the kind mapped out by Mr. Parkin, the centre 
and the home of that race must always be in these islands.” 
This is what we have always believed Imperial Federation to 
mean, and we are much interested to obtain so frank an 
avowal from its official exponent. The perpetual and equal 
alliance of the English-speaking communities—which, oddly 
enough, Lord Rosebery adopts in one breath and destroys in 
the next—is surely a far worthier goal than the aggrandising 
of these islands under federal forms. 


The Court of Appeal on Friday week delivered a judgment 
of some importance to that numerous class of persons who 
are idiotic enough to draw their own wills. The late Rev. Sir 
E. R. Jodrell bequeathed various legacies to cousins, some of 
whom were illegitimate, and left the residue of his property 
to be divided among “such of my relatives hereinbefore named 


tion to the extent of £121,000 has 


as by virtue of the trusts and provisions hereinbefore con- 
tained shall become entitled to a vested transmissible interest 
in any part of my property.” When the will came into opera- 
tion, only one relative, Mr. Hayne, remained who was legiti- 
mate, and he claimed the whole property. Mr. Justice 
Stirling awarded it to him, on the old principle of law that a 
relative must be a legitimate relative; but the Court of 
Appeal upset that decision, the Lords Justices holding that 
the will itself was the dictionary of reference, that the testator 
obviously considered the illegitimate cousins his relatives, and 
that his intention must be carried out. It follows that a 
natural son may inherit if his father intended him to do so, 
even if he is described in the will only as a “son.” That 
seems sense, but we fancy the decision must have given a pang 
to many old lawyers who, like Mr. Justice Stirling, hold that 
an illegitimate person can by no possibility be a relative to 
any human being not descended from himself. 


M. Constans, who is for the moment the most important 
person in France, made on April 30th a most interesting 
speech to the Times’ correspondent, choosing that method, it 
seems clear, in order that his view might come back to Paris 
on the Day of Demonstrations. He expressed complete con- 
fidence in his power to maintain order, mentioning that he 
had ordered up 6,000 cavalry—in France a decidedly conserva- 
tive foree—in addition to the 35,000 men already in garrison. 
He did not believe that the true artisans were in the move- 
ment. Frenchmen, he was sure, were at heart opposed to all 
outdoor disturbances, and would support any one who protected 
them against such movements by energetic repression. Tran- 
quillity is expected from the Government, and rioting finds no 
sympathy except from those who are outside thelaw. “Tosuch 
men we owe no forbearance either in word or deed.” Their object 
is to paralyse resistance by inspiring terror; and he would not 
only not yield to them on May Ist, but would take strong 
measures against them afterwards, particularly by deporting 
four or five thousand dangerous foreigners, or surrendering 
them to their own Governments. This latter intimation will 
produce a stampede of dangerous characters, and points in 
the near future to a Law of Public Safety directed against all 
anarchists, and accepted by the principal Governments of 
the Continent,—a curious beginning for that Federation of 
Europe in which so many poets, and some political thinkers, 
have proclaimed their belief. 


Mr. H. Stanley landed at Dover on Saturday, and was 
warmly received by a troop of distinguished friends, who 
were, however, roughly used by a body of police who had 
been ordered to protect the Mayor and Corporation of Dover 
while presenting an address on board the steamer. His 
arrival in London was the signal for another popular demon- 
stration, and he was carried off the same evening to Sandring- 
ham, to recount his adventures to the Prince of Wales. He 
will be greatly enriched by his forthcoming book, will, it is 
reported, be decorated by the Crown—he was born a British 
subject—and will be offered the governorship of the territories 
confided to the South African Chartered Company,—not 
pleasant news for the Portuguese. Sir F. de Winton has also 
accepted the governorship of the East African Company’s 
possessions, and altogether the British position in East 
Africa is becoming formulised. The Foreign Office should, 
however, bestir itself a little more vigorously. Nothing 
effective will be accomplished until we have a clear written 
agreement between Great Britain and Germany, and Great 
Britain and Portugal, “delimiting,” as Sir J. Fergusson 
calls it, the territories of each Power, and proclaiming the full 
sovereignty which involves full responsibility. Nobody doubts 
the good faith of responsible Governments, but they do of 
mercantile Companies and independent explorers. During 
this very week, the Germans have been accusing us of 
intrigues to arrest Dr. Peters, we have accused them of 
intrigues to keep out British trade from regions to be seized 
by Emin Pasha, and the Portuguese have accused us of 
stirring up the Makololo to murder their officers. All this 
bickering is utterly unworthy of the work, and very dan- 
gerous beside; but it will continue until boundaries are 
settled on the map. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE DAY OF DEMONSTRATIONS. 


big Day of Demonstrations ended, as we ventured last 

week to predict that it would end, without any disturb- 
ance of order on the Continent, peace being maintained for 
precisely the reasons which were suggested in our columns. 
The disorderly workmen were cowed by the perfect readi- 
ness of the Governments, and their evident determination 
to inflict death on the spot on all émeutiers, and the orderly 
workmen—the immense majority—insisted that there 
should be no outbreak of any sort. We do not say or 
think that there was no danger. It is probable, from the 
action of all Ministers of the Interior, that there was 
danger, and that in every capital fanatical groups intended 
to provoke collisions, in the hope that if order were broken, 
the body of half-skilled workers who are underpaid might 
accept the fighting as a signal for insurrection. The 
revolutionists of Western Europe, however, though willing 
to risk imprisonment or to take their chance in a 
street battle, are not, like Russian Nihilists, ready 
to accept death, if only they may hurry on changes 
which they will neither profit by nor see. Once 
aware that the Governments will defend order by rifle- 
volleys, they shrink from the hopeless contest; and this 
time the Governments left no room for doubt as to their 
decision. M. Constans’ able speech about Paris explains 
the situation from Boulogne to Bucharest. Everywhere 
the ruling authorities felt that opinion would support them 
in severe measures of repression, and everywhere the troops 
were posted as if in an enemy’s country, with orders to act 
at once, and to use ball-cartridge. In Paris, M. Constans did 
his best to avoid a sanguinary conflict by the “ preventive 
arrest” of all Anarchist leaders, and of fifteen hundred 
dangerous characters—foreigners usually—and by dis- 
playing bodies of cavalry, which no mob not resolved on 
fighting will face; but he also arranged with General 
Saussier that the infantry should be posted so as to act at 
once—the Tuileries Garden, for instance, was filled with 
troops—and should be supplied with seventy-four rounds 
of ammunition. That meant the execution of rioters on 
the spot; and there were no riots. In Germany, it was 
thoroughly understood that the Emperor had made up 
his mind to the same course; in Italy, the troops were 
ready, and, owing either to their experience of Southern 
mobs, or, as we rather believe, to Piedmontese tradition, 
Italian soldiers use their arms on very slight provocation ; 
while in Austria the whole army was on foot, and at Biela 
only a week before had shown what its orders were by 
killing and wounding twenty rioters. In the presence 
of such forces, wielded with such determination, revolt 
became hopeless ; and, moreover, the pressure of opinion 
lay heavy on revolutionists. In every country the solid 
body of honest workmen, without whose aid, direct or 
tacit, the violent section are powerless for anything but 
useless outrage, had decided that there should be no dis- 
order, and that if there were, they would acquiesce in its 
suppression. In Paris, they stopped by a direct use of 
force the only serious attempt at violence. In Berlin, 
they either remained at work, 90 per cent. adopting 
that course, or turned to their ordinary amusements, 
leaving the streets unusually quiet. In Italy, they kept 
festival; and in Austria, whether in Vienna or Buda- 
Pesth, though they appeared in immense numbers, they 
ate and drank in the public parks, just as they are 
accustomed to do. Everywhere, probably, they were not 
displeased that a “ demonstration of Labour” should wake 
up the upper classes to a new perception of their existence ; 
but nowhere did they desire, much less attempt, to organise 
a revolutionary movement. Everywhere, except in Austria, 
they have the vote, and even in Austria they either doubt 
the result of violence—which is not doubtful, for they 
cannot defeat the troops, or suspend labour for any length 
of time—or they see their way to get what they want 
through the trade strikes, of which fifty-eight have been 
officially reported in one month. 

Indeed, one great effect of the First of May on impartial 
lookers-on must be to diminish the social panic. The 
possibility that the whole labouring population of Europe 
may fall into a conservative mood, and rely on bargains 
instead of threats, seems nearer, not farther off, The 
numbers on the side of order are visibly overwhelming. 





There is not a trace of mutinous feelj 
of hesitation, perceptible among the soldier’ a a? 
the existing organisation of Europe, this means Se 
the entire armed youth of the Continent, pe th * 
motive what it may—respect for discipline, for exam aad 
are ready under legal command to slay their « brethren » 
rather than suffer the order of society to be a 
The peasantry outside Galicia, where the feud het 
them and the proprietors is chronic, being a pig 
vival from a thoroughly bad system of serfage, are po 
the same side, as they prove by their permanent choice of 
representatives. The immense majority of artisans who 
are in work, though not sympathising with the peasants 
in political ideas, and desiring more wages, shorter hours 
and greater dignity of treatment, are, to say the very least, 
distrustful of violence as a means to obtain their ends and 
would, if civil combinations were only as free as in England 
rely almost exclusively upon them. There remain the 
fanatics of social change ; those who, through fault or mis. 
fortune, are unemployed; the members of some underpaid 
but intelligent trades, like the glass-workers of Belgium, who 
feel a savage resentment at their lot, not wholly unjustified by 
the facts ; and, we fear, a vast proportion of the whole body 
of miners, who undoubtedly, from Silesia to Normandy 
are furiously discontented. That seems a large crowd 
of the dissatisfied ; but we doubt if it amounts to 10 
per cent. of those who work all day; and if the miners 
could be detached from it, which must be possible 
—though, we take it, men of the Southern temperament 
will never take kindly to labour underground—it would 
not be 5 per cent. Nothing can cure the Anarchists and 
a small section of the Socialists, for theirs is not a new 
industrial view, but a new religion—a worship of evil, we 
fear, in some instances, though in others it is a worship of 
Pity, as at once the supreme good and the supreme passion 
—but if wages could be raised one-fifth and hours reduced. 
one-fourth, the average twelve hours becoming nine, the 
anti-social force would, considered as a physical force, 
be small indeed, probably smaller than the force of 
those who could, if they pleased, live without working,— 
viz., the universal body of rentiers, which is to a man 
pledged to the support of order. It may be deemed 
impossible that such a dead-heave should be given to 
the condition of workmen within a reasonable time; but 
they are advancing fast, especially as regards hours—the 
point at which cultivated opinion is most in sympathy with 
them—and a demonstration like that of Thursday helps 
to clear a great obstacle out of their path. If labour 
throughout Europe moves together, the main economic 
difficulty in the way of shorter hours and better wages 
is removed at once. It is not wholly removed, as 
some workmen fancy, for it will leave a much more 
dangerous competition untouched, that of the workmen of 
Southern Asia, to whom climate gives, as it were, clothing, 
fuel, and to an immense degree rent; but in all the higher 
branches of industry it reduces or extinguishes inter- 
national competition. Everybody preaches about the 
social war, and no doubt trouble may come, for we under- 
rate neither the strength of fanaticism nor the weakness of 
authority ; but it would not surprise us twenty years hence 
to see industrial Europe sunk in a slightly apathetic calm, 
such as already marks the classes who toil on their own land. 
As to English opinion on the whole movement, it is to 
us a never-failing source of surprise, or would be, if we 
did not believe that a large portion of what is called 
“ public opinion ” is nothing but the opinion of the literary 
class, which somehow fails to see that every general rise 
in wages on the Continent, and every reduction of hours, 
makes for the British artisan. The weight on him, 
so far as Europe is concerned, is the competition of 
men content with a lower standard of comfort than 
his own—it is not Western Europe, mind, which grows 
his food—and if the Continent to-morrow adopted 
eight hours as the legal day, and twenty francs a week 
as the minimum wage, he would be better-off. In any 
equal contest, his energy and thoroughness are certain to 
prevail; and he alone among European men is unburdened 
by that wretched system of taxing the consumer known 
as “ Protection,” and now once more attracting the Conti- 
nent like an intellectual mania. In a really equal contest, 
therefore, the Briton must prevail, and it is towards 
equality in the conditions of competition that the Con- 
tinental proletariat, with its ‘sentiment of solidarity,” is 
driving so fast, and with such noisy “ demoustration.” 
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THE LAND-PURCHASE BILL. 


ig Wi ense of profound relief that we note the 
“ — of the state to be drawn aside from 
main object of their Irish Land policy. The pleas put 
rd both by friends and enemies for changing the 
direction of the Purchase Bill were so specious, that we 
must confess to having doubted whether they would not 
seduce the Ministry into taking up a position involving 
the loss of the greatest opportunity for settling the Irish 
Question ever presented. To begin with, there was Mr. 
Parnell’s scheme for “ fining down rents,” and for helping 
the landlords to free themselves from their most pressing 
embarrassments. Under it not only would the poorer 
tenants have obtained immense immediate benefits, but 
the owners would have been able to keep their estates, 
and yet have money put in their pockets. Looked at 
from the standpoint of political opportunism, the ex- 
pediency of bodily adopting this scheme, or, at any rate, of 
engrafting some portion of it upon the Purchase measure, 
must have seemed very great. To have done so would 
have smoothed a thousand difficulties and perplexities, and 
have made no one angry or jealous. And even though the 
Ministry were able to resist this temptation, there was a 
harder trial in the shape of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal. 
Not only were the loyalty of its author and his sincere desire 
to strengthen the Administration undoubted, but the plan 
had the recommendation of being devised by an able and 
astute statesman whose position outside the Cabinet gave 
him many advantages for seeing the best of the game. It 
has always been regarded as a cardinal principle that any 
scheme of Land-purchase ought, if possible, to appeal to 
the material sympathies of the local bodies, and to enlist 
the interest of the particular community as well as of the 
individual occupiers ; and here was a scheme which accom- 
plished this very object. It did not apparently interfere with 
the working of the purchase operations, and yet endowed 
the County Councils with a vital concern in their success, 
by endowing them after five years with a very large charge 
upon the land. In other words, it not only gave the local 
authority the strongest possible interest for seeing that the 
bargain with the State was strictly kept, but half-solved 
the problem of how to extend local autonomy to Ireland. 
Nothing could show more convincingly the statesman- 
ship of Mr. Balfour than that he refused to listen to either 
of these schemes, but resolutely insisted upon keeping his 
eye fixed upon the real object of Unionist policy,—the 
creation of a body of peasant owners under the most 
favourable conditions which can possibly be secured with- 
out endangering the safety of the national credit. This is 
the true goal, and for this alone must the Unionist Party 
strive, no matter how good a case may seem to be made 
out for changing their direction, or for stopping half- 
way to pick up the golden apple of Local Government. 
If we refuse to be led away by any side-issues, but con- 
sider in its simplicity the reason why it is advisable that 
the action of the State should be invoked to create a 
yeoman class in Ireland, we shall at once see the wisdom 
of Mr. Balfour’s action. The Gladstonians have declared 
that the real object of the Bill is to bribe the tenants of 
Ireland. If by this they mean that its intention is to 
create a society which shall not be exposed to the influence 
of agitators who use the lever of the Land question to 
promote national disintegration, we accept their description. 
freland suffers from the want of a sufficiently numerous 
class of property-holders. Until this disorder in the 
body politic—for such it is—can be cured, it is useless 
to imagine that any permanent remedy for Irish dis- 
affection will be found. As Mr. Bright saw long ago, 
the land is the only real question in Ireland. All the 
other ills from which that country suffers are but its 
shadows. Get rid of the agrarian difficulty, and you will 
have solved the whole problem. But there is only one way 
to do this, and that is, as we have said above, to turn the 
occupiers into owners. Anything, then, that detracts 
from the completeness, the simplicity, or the rapidity 
with which the work is accomplished, injures and post- 
pones the establishment of sound social conditions in 
Ireland. In order to give the Irish peasant as soon as 
possible the real as well as the nominal sense of ownership, 
we must make the benefit of the gift as great as we can. It 
would be absurd to imagine that anything appreciable could 
be accomplished if we did not decrease the tenant’s annual 
payments ; but merely told him that after forty-nine years of 
waiting, he should have the unencumbered freehold of his 
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farm. The less the instalment money, the more strongly 
will the spell of property work. It is for this reason that 
we object so greatly to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal. We 
do not at all underrate the advantages of local representa- 
tive institutions, and shall be exceedingly glad, when the 
fitting time comes, to establish them in Ireland; but we 
cannot for a moment compare the benefits which they are 
capable of producing with those secured by low instal- 
ments. The 12 per cent. which he proposes the County 
Councils should receive, will be infinitely better employed 
in making the tenant feel the advantages which he has 
secured by becoming a landowner. In four or five 
years’ time, the novelty of possession will have a little 
worn out, and the occupier will begin to notice that he 
has still a considerable sum to pay as the equivalent of 
rent. If, however, he is just then receiving or expecting 
a large reduction in his instalments, he will be strongly 
reminded of the beneficial character of his position. To 
see the sum go instead to a County Council, either to be 
jobbed away or else used for purposes to which he is 
indifferent, would be a poor consolation to the farmer, 
and he would almost certainly regard the transaction 
as a personal “loss,” and so as a political grievance. So 
far from desiring that any local body should partici- 
pate in the advantages secured by a scheme of expro- 
priation, we only wish that it had proved possible 
to make the immediate boon to the tenant even 
greater than it is. Having once accepted the principle 
that the exceptional conditions of Irish society make it 
necessary to employ State action to re-establish it on 
a firm basis, we hold it to be absurd to debate whether 
we are not perhaps making things rather too easy for the 
tenant, and whether we cannot manage to “fine down” 
his benefits under the Act, and apply the money thus 
saved to some other purpose. It was not by confusing 
their policy by the introduction of plans involving 
other and perfectly different purposes, that the Prus- 
sian statesmen carried the foundations of rural society 
in Prussia down to the rock. They set themselves one 
clear object, and carried it through without flinching. 
This is the way of statesmanship, which seldom moves 
beyond the region of the simple and direct, and never 
forgets the fundamental maxim that things cannot be and 
not be at the same time. You cannot get rid of landlords 
and at the same time endow County Councils with their 
attributes. Insofar as you move in one direction, you 
retreat in the other. If instead of letting the tenant have 
the 12 per cent., you give it toa County Council, by so much 
you deprive him of the essential benefits of ownership. 


We have dealt above with certain objections to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s scheme which seem to us conclusive. There are, 
however, other and nearly as weighty arguments which may 
be produced against it from a totally different standpoint. 
These which were well summarised by Mr. Balfour are too 
important to be overlooked. To allow the County Councils 
to have a hand in the administration of the Bill would be 
to put it in their power to destroy its whole efficacy. In 
other words, the working of the Act might at any 
moment be rendered abortive at the bidding of the 
Nationalist agitators. These are Mr. Balfour’s words : “ It 
seems to me to be indisputable that if this be a national 
object, we should not allow ourselves to be frustrated in 
carrying it out by the action of any local authority, if we 
have ground for thinking that that local authority will be 
influenced by political reasons, and by political reasons 
alone. The local authorities in many parts of Ireland— 
there never was any secret about it—are as much elected 
by political arrangements and on political lines as the Par- 
liamentary party opposite. If it suited the Parliamentary 
party opposite to burke or misuse,—to burke the efforts or 
misuse the liberality of the Imperial Government, I 
think it would be most rash to give them the power 
of carrying out designs which are, after all, political, 
and not social, in their objects.” We have already 
seen the fatal consequences which have resulted from 
the influence exerted by the Nationalists in regard 
to the agrarian question. Surely, then, it would be 
little short of madness to put the plan for solving that 
problem completely at their mercy. Local Government 
ought, no doubt, to be given in due time; but the ad- 
ministration of the Purchase Act is, of all matters, the one 
which should not be handed over to the County Councils. 
It would be absurd to wrench the lever out of the hands 
of the Parnellites, and then quietly hand it back to them. 
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MR. STANLEY’S RECEPTION. 
T is, on the whole, good that Mr. H. Stanley should be 
received as he has been. Many of the incidents of 
his reception have been offensive to good taste, and some, 
like the mismanagement at Dover, even discreditable ; but 
the total effect has almost certainly been beneficial. A 
hero should not be hunted by sightseers as if he were 
a monstrosity; shoals of reporters would vulgarise a visit 
from a Prophet ; and no man can be lionised through a 
London season without being slightly lowered either in 
character or reputation. Still, as all this glaring publicity 
is inevitable, as the gigantic microscope is now so fixed 
that all must pass under it, and as the multitudinous public 
will have sensation, it is well that its attention should 
be turned as often as possible to something better worthy 
of study than the things and the people which usually arrest 
it. Better Stanley than Succi, and African Exploration than 
the latest proceedings in a scandalous divorce case. There 
is something, at all events, of true hero-worship in the 
adoration paid to the great explorer ; and no man, even if 
animated only by a desire for excitement, can read of 
Stanley’s expeditions, his sufferings and his triumphs, 
without feeling his brain a little enlarged, and his heart 
made to swell with a sympathy which, even if transient, is 
for the moment ennobling. It is very doubtful indeed 
if we English observe our heroes quite enough ; if it would 
not be well, as we must bear the degrading publicity of 
modern life, if we knew more of those who, in the per- 
formance of civil duty, defy danger and conquer pain, and 
carry to a successful end enterprises which have sometimes 
all the importance and many of the heroic incidents of war. 
No one was ever the worse for going into captivity to 
Stephenson, or feeding his imagination with the pathetic 
story of the search for the North-West Passage; and we 
only wish we knew more of those who died that the bridge 
of steel might be flung across the Forth. They were not 
martyrs, any of them, not to be named, it may be, with 
Father Damien; but we may make too little of the secondary 
noblenesses which in their very number ought to make 
men conscious that some high qualities—such as fortitude, 
endurance, self-postponement—are possible to average 
humankind. Stanley may be a self-seeker, for all we 
know, and may regard the wealth his book will bring him 
as his best reward ; but he is a hero too, and whatever the 
object of his expedition, whether to rescue an imprisoned 
philanthropist, or to found a new Dominion for Great Britain 
—the last is, we think, the latest of the two dozen stories 
circulated—his march across the dwarf-haunted forest of the 
Aruwhimi is worthy to rank with the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. Gossips are saying in their cynicism that 
Stanley is “‘ the last and the luckiest” of African explorers; 
but the world does not lose by recognising that the first 
constituents of luck are endurance, perseverance, and 
decision, and gains much if it believes—in this case against 
evidence—that all the qualities which make up heroism may 
be displayed by ordinary men. The clubmen would not even 
criticise a successful General, if he did happen to think 
much of his own achievements; and if Stanley is nota 
successful General, where is there one to be found? We 
understand, perhaps too fully, impatience with the 
applauding roar of a crowd hardly instructed in the 
facts, and with the admiring whispers of the caste which 
thinks that it exalts heroism by being conscious of its 
existence ; but if the object deserves the uproar, a willing- 
ness to make it improves both caste and crowd. They are, 
at all events, doing their best to elevate an ideal; and it 
is ideals which are nowadays in danger of dying of too 
much talk and too many evening papers. The true objec- 
tion to the roar and the whispers is that they so often 
create false fame, and set men to imitate what are in truth 
false examples; but the fame in this instance ought 
to be bestowed, and there is no risk of manufacturing 
Stanleys by any amount of noise. Leonidas has been 
hymned for three thousand years ; but the number of those 
who have died to arrest the Persians has never been too 
oppressive. 

Besides, attention to Stanley is attention to Africa, and 
the multitude, whether cultivated or otherwise, ought to 
attend to Africa much more sedulously than it does. We 
are pouring into the vast continent on three sides at once, 
and the problem whether we shall in the end do good 
or harm, will at last be decided by the votes of electors 
almost as ignorant of Africa as the Esquimaux or the 
Lapps. At present, except in Egypt, we have as yet done 





aii, 
no good, beyond increasing a little the knowle 
minute class which wadersbiasth much of Sm ght 
geography. We have not diminished the curse of Afrinn 
the slave-hunting, but have roused to a more evil etiengt 
the leaders of the slave-hunts, the Arab desperadoes wh 
will shortly be descending the Congo towards the west, 
We have not “ developed civilisation,” for except in a few 
villages scattered just around the Lakes, there is nowhere 
on the continent of Eastern Africa any guarantee for 
order, nor any district which can be said to be tranquil 
because of our exertions; while we have lost the hold which 
a poor civilisation had gained on the great region which 
Mr. Stanley is wisely naming Equatoria. We doubt if we 
have even increased the British sympathy for the Negro 
for without endorsing Mr. Jephson’s strong statements, 
we hold it true that, as usual when Englishmen are 
disappointed, the popular impression of the men who have 
caused the disappointment is more hostile than it was 
The unreasoning fury which is in every savage, and which 
sacrificed Cook as much as Barttelot, has struck our 
people as if it were something new. We have but begun 
our task, and if it is to go on well, the electors must 
sanction its objects and understand the only means by 
which success can be reached. India was conquered in a 
better way, by experts of whose proceedings the masses 
never heard until it was years too late either to sanction 
or to veto them; but times have changed, and Eastern 
Africa, if subdued at all, must be subdued with the 
consent of the mass vote, which as yet has approved, 
and that indirectly, only of exploration. Exploration 
is of no use whatever except as a preliminary, not 
even of as much use as appointing a Select Committee 
of Inquiry is to philanthropic legislation. Whether we 
like it or not, there is but one way of civilising East 
Africa, and that is to govern it, govern it regularly, reso- 
lutely, and avowedly for at least a century, exercising all 
taxing powers, distributing all justice, and in all ways, the 
military way included, training its savages to become 
orderly men, and therefore men capable of a civilisation. 
You might as well expect a city to grow because of sur- 
veyors, as Africa to be civilised because of its explorers. 
If there is one result of human experience which is certain, 
it is that the Negro will do nothing alone, that he needs the 
strong discipline of a higher race, and that his choice lies 
between submission to the vivifying rule of the white man, 
and the destroying rule of the half-white Arab. If we are 
not prepared to accept that position as rulers, with its 
incidental expenditure of valuable lives, English energy, 
and quantities of treasure, of which only the last can be 
repaid, we shall do better to stop away, and allow the 
frenzy of self-assertion now visible in the Mussulman world 
of Africa, to cool slowly down for want of opposition. We 
shall accomplish nothing unless we govern, and we 
shall risk the extirpation of half the population of 
East Africa, already suffering from the new and almost 
demoniac energy of the slave-stealers, aroused by the 
dread of our advance. ‘The choice between these alterna- 
tives lies with the English people—for the Chartered Com- 
panies are mere screens—and in order to choose rightly, 
to come to some working compromise between the ideas of 
mere traders and of the Aborigines Protection Society, 
they must attend to African affairs at least sufficiently 
to give a definite sanction to a permanent course of action. 
There could be no better provocation to such attention 
than their interest in Mr. Stanley, and no better instruction 
than his adventures. By a wise mixture of tolerance and 
severity, he has made of savages, soldiers who, though able 
to kill him at any moment, have under his government 
borne hunger and thirst and intolerable hardship, in 
order to secure an end of which the ablest among 
them can have been throughout but half-aware. What 
he has done with his Zanzibaris, we have to do, if our 
conquests are to be justified even in our own eyes, with 
entire tribes of subjects ; and to do it, the ultimate master, 
the democracy, must at least have made up its mind. Mr. 
Stanley’s feats and his book will both help that mind to 
be made up; and therefore, though as a rule we detest 
all this advertising clamour, we are glad that the eyes of 
the country are fixed on the explorer, and that the culti- 
vated and the populace seem alike disposed to make of him 
the hero of the hour. All that braying of trumpets is 
good if it fairly warns a whole people that if it means to 
do its work in Africa, it must shoulder the heavy burden 
of governing its share, 
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THE ENGLISH IN EGYPT. 


‘a FTER a long struggle, during which the future 

solvency or insolvency of the country remained 
doubtful, financial equilibrium is secured.” Such is the 
opinion expressed by Sir Evelyn Baring in his Report on 
2 finances of Egypt. His words, it must be remembered, 
have an altogether special significance, since their author 
has little or none of that irrepressible optimism so often 
conferred by an Indian training, but inclines always to 
the less rather than the more hopeful view. If the present 
« Consul-General and Minister” in Egypt considers 
that the period of crisis has passed, and that the 
affairs of the country he controls with his advice have 
at last been placed on a sound basis, there is small need 
to look for corroboration. It is, however, interesting to 
find that his opinion can be supported by the independent 
testimony of a shrewd and competent observer. Mr. 
Jeremiah Lynch, the President of the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange, who passed last winter in Cairo, has 
just given to the world a volume, entitled “ Egyptian 
Sketches” (published by Mr. Edward Arnold), in which 
he devotes two chapters to a cool and unprejudiced survey 
of the work accomplished by the English in Egypt, and to 
the general position, political and financial, of the dominions 
of the Khedive. Writing with the simple desire to state 
the facts as he finds them, Mr. Lynch arrives at almost 
exactly the conclusions so eloquently stated by Mr. 
Chamberlain a few months ago. ‘The English are doing 


good work in the Nile Delta and Valley. Their rule is just, | 


economical, and sagacious. Not only have they restored 
the finances to a state of equilibrium, but they have per- 
manently improved the material condition of the country 
by their prudent system of public works. Lastly, their 
premature withdrawal would destroy all that has been 
accomplished,—their presence, and the belief in its con- 
tinuance, if not for ever, at least for a considerable period 
of time, being an essential element in that feeling of public 
confidence which alone has rendered improvement possible.’ 
These were Mr. Chamberlain’s conclusions when he 
looked at the state of affairs from the point of view of an 
imperially-minded Englishman ; and these are those come 
to by an American who has examined the facts at first-hand, 
from the position of a business man rather than of a 
politician, and who is evidently inclined by instinct and by 
training to consider that, primd facie, nations, black as well 
as white, ought to be let alone by foreigners, and that, asa 
rule, the European dominates the Oriental solely for his 
own selfish ends. 

Though profoundly impressed by the justice and 
efficiency of the English government in Egypt, Mr. Lynch 
is under no illusions as to the feelings with which many of 
the Egyptians regard us. “The fellaheen,” he declares, 
“change their masters without fear and without hope.” 
He evidently considers, however, that the usual tact which 
we display towards conquered races is having its effect, for 
our rule is “so slight that it is hardly felt, and when 
enforced, is ever on the side of justice.” Any active 
feeling of dislike is confined to the upper-class Arabs and 
Turks, who are no longer allowed to live upon and 
tyrannise over their poorer neighbours, and to the large 
body of “ Americans, Armenians, Austrians, Italians, and 
Germans,” who found their way into Egypt in former 
years, and occupied posts under the former governors of 
the land. “To these men,” he says, “the coming of the 
English was an unmixed evil.” Not only does the extreme 
economy now practised deprive them of the lavish pensions 
which used to be granted by Ismail, but they are constantly 
being replaced by Englishmen. Naturally enough, we are 
unpopular with these men, who, though they did not want 
to oppress, always thought primarily of their own interests, 
and were comparatively indifferent to the fate of the 
nition whose affairs they administered. As a man of 
business, Mr. Lynch seems to have been specially 
struck with the manner in which we have taken up 
and solved the irrigation problem. “ Perhaps the 
greatest advantage,” he tells us, “accruing to Egypt 
from the English occupation is the care and scien- 
tific knowledge that have been devoted to the canal 
system.” “Before the English came, the land farthest 
away had no water during a bad Nile, as the scant supply 
was all used by those owning estates nearer to the river. 
But now canals have been enlarged and lengthened, and 
proper overseers placed over them.” Each man gets his 





fair share, and there is no waste. ‘In former times, the 
land of the poor fellah lay burning under the hot sun, 
while that of the rich Bey was amply supplied ; but under 
the new system, the water is doled forth impartially to all. 
It is a lesson in justice and economy that I hope the 
Egyptians will not forget.” The reservoirs which have been 
revived by us—those originally excavated under the 
Pharaohs have been dug out again and brought back into 
use—come in for special notice and praise, since they 
furnish a plentiful supply of water “for two or three 
months after the river has receded and the large canals 
are dry.” By these means a positive revolution has been 
accomplished. ‘Though there have been ‘ bad Niles’ no 
less than twice since the British came seven years ago, yet 
the crops have been fairly good by reason of their wise 
administration.” At the completion of the contemplated 
changes in the canals of the Delta, a failure of crops, 
declares Mr. Lynch, will be unknown. The evils caused 
by the mixed tribunals are, it may be noticed, strongly 
condemned, and a hope is expressed that “the English 
will add to the other good reforms they have made by 
abolishing their jurisdiction.” In the same spirit Mr. 
Lynch protests against interest being paid upon bonds for 
which not more than a quarter of the nominal value was 
ever paid. Unfortunately, to do the first of these things 
would be extremely hard, while the other is quite beyond 
the bounds of possibility. It is true that in the case of 
the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, a Committee of the House of 
Commons dissected the loans, and only declared that portion 
of them binding which represented value received. What 
was possible, however, when all the creditors were subject 
to the jurisdiction of the English Legislature is by no 
means possible when, as in the present instance, the 
indebtedness is international. 

With the future of Egypt Mr. Lynch does not deal in 
specific terms, being content to assume that the English 
cannot leave the country they have benefited, and 
allow it to return to a condition of insolvency and semi- 
barbarism. It is, indeed, quite evident from the general 
tenor of his writings that he would endorse the view about 
the continuance of the English occupation being essential to 
the maintenance of Egyptian prosperity, expressed by Sir 
Evelyn Baring’s Report. The words used on this point 
by the cautious and clear-sighted representative of Great 
Britain are worth quoting, for they indicate that a change 
has come over the opinions he formerly held. In order to 
give relief from the terrible weight of existing taxation, 
and to secure a further development of the resources of the 
country, one condition is, he declares, essential :—“ The 
condition which is absolutely necessary is that the political 
situation in Egypt should undergo no radical change,—in 
other words, that a British army should continue to occupy 
the country, and that the influence of the English Govern- 
ment, which depends largely on the presence of the army 
of occupation, should continue paramount.” “The further 
condition to which I have alluded above, and which is only 
second in importance to the first,” he continues, “is that 
Egyptian questions should be treated on their own merits, 
and without reference to the unfortunate international rival- 
ries which have been, and still are, so detrimental to the true 
interests of the Egyptian people.” In other words, England 
must complete her work in Egypt; and France, unless she 
wishes to inflict a permanent injury upon the Egyptian 
people, must abandon her present policy of dog-in-the- 
manger. Englishmen sometimes forget how little right the 
French have to complain of our occupation of Egypt, and 
with what perfect fairness we have treated her. It may be 
worth while, therefore, to quote from Mr. Lynch’s book 
the description of that treatment. His independent 
testimony affords a fitting apology for the presence of the 
English in Egypt:—“ The French, with that fatuousness 
which characterises all their political transactions these 
late years, refused to join with England in the occupa- 
tion of Egypt, though they were asked and implored 
to do so, for at that time England did not want to 
assume the responsibility alone. The French nation sent 
an army thousands of miles to Tonquin, an unhealthy, 
malarious country, where nothing was to be gained but 
fevers and disease...... Yet they refused to occupy 
Egypt, one of the most fertile and healthy countries 
in the world, but three or four days’ sail from Marseilles, 
which exports every year large crops of cotton and : 
other produce. . . . But these speculations are 
of no fruit now, for the English, with their usual fore- 
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thought and judgment, took the risk, gained the prize, 
and will keep it. On the eve of the bombardment of 
Alexandria, the French fleet sailed away and left the 
English to do the work alone, which they did, and did 
well.” Whether the prize was worth gaining from a purely 
selfish point of view, will perhaps be doubted by some; 
but, at any rate, no one can allege that in taking up the 
work of civilisation in Egypt we acted treacherously 
towards the French. 





LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL ON THE 
LIQUOR TRADE. 


Sx: importance, the great importance, of Lord Randolph 

Churchill’s able speech of Tuesday on the Licensing 
Laws, consists partly in its opportuneness. The Spectator, 
to the great annoyance of some of its warmest friends, has 
never been able to join heartily in the crusade against the 
drink traffic. Seeing as we do that the drinking races have 
not only conquered the world, but have done almost all its 
thinking, and originated all its great advances in morality, 
and seeing also that the abstaining races show a much 
higher average of crime, we are unable to believe that 
abstinence from alcohol would produce the moral and in- 
tellectual results claimed for it by its advocates ; and if 
those results are uncertain, we can see no excuse for such 
an interference with human liberty as the prohibition of 
liquor would involve. Nor are we convinced that to 
withdraw temptation is always the true way to develop 
virtue,—that, for instance, we ought to abolish property 
in order to extinguish theft. At the same time, we 
fully admit that in a democratic community, opinion 
must be allowed its way upon social questions, and 
that English opinion, with a reserve to be mentioned 
immediately, is swaying heavily towards placing great 
restrictions on the number of drink-shops. , Both parties, 
as was clearly shown in 'Tuesday’s debate, are pledged to a 
policy of the kind, which is also approved, though without 
enthusiasm, by the fanatics of temperance—who are slowly 
drifting, after years of faint-heartedness, towards the 
Mussulman notion of treating the sale of alcohol as a 
criminal offence—and may receive support from the 
majority of the electors. We say “may” receive, because 
we are not sure that the lower workmen and the 
agricultural labourers have yet realised what restriction 
will actually mean, or are at all prepared to see their only 
houses for social gathering summarily closed. They will 
not frequent the better houses which it is intended should 
alone survive, and they may regard the extinction of “low 
beer-houses ” with an anger which will give the philan- 
thropists a rather rough awakening from their dream. 
With that reserve, however, we believe that public opinion 
is ready for restriction; and it is at this moment that Lord 
Randolph Churchill, in a speech of remarkable force and 


-directness, has proposed a plan which may be said to have 


been in substance accepted, saving one detail of importance, 
by both sides of the House. Sir William Harcourt, on 
behalf of the Opposition, declared his full concurrence 
with Lord Randolph Churchill; while the President of the 
Local Government Board burst into expressions of eulogy 
such as are rarely heard from official lips. “I think,” said 
Mr. Ritchie, “ honourable Members will agree with me 
in this, that a more lucid, more full, more complete, and 
more comprehensive speech has never been made in 
this House on this subject than that which has been 
delivered to-night by the noble Lord. He has acquired a 
remarkable grasp of all the details of this question. 
My noble friend has afforded me an opportunity of 
seeing a draft of the Bill which he proposes to intro- 
duce. I can tell the House that, whatever may be thought 
of some of its provisions, it is a masterpiece of construc- 
tion, dealing with every possible detail of this complex 
question, and is a credit not only to my noble friend, but 
to the gentleman who is responsible for the draft.” After 
that, it is not rash to conclude that the plan which will 
ultimately be adopted by the House of Commons will not 


. differ widely in principle from the one suggested by Lord 


Randolph Churchill; and it clearly, therefore, behoves us 
all to understand what that plan is. 

It is not a complex plan, and one point of the gravest 
importance being reserved, we do not see why, if we are to 
legislate at all, it should not be adopted. If the principle 
of restriction is accepted by public opinion, as we believe, 


subject to a possible veto from the rougher labourers, to | 





a 
be actually the case, it is clear that the numbers of th 
drink-shops must be settled either by Parliament : 
by the County Councils, or by Boards Specially eledac 
for the control of licences. Other “Licensing Authorities” 
could no doubt be selected, and a Government Inspector 
in each district would probably do the work better 
than any Committee whatever, whether nominated or 
elective ; but with democracy fully established, it is 
folly to quarrel with the democratic method. The only 
question lies among the elected bodies, and, on the whole 
the County Council, which Lord Randolph selects, is pro- 
bably the best. If we entrust the power to Parliament, we 
sacrifice one great object of the innovation, which is to ‘get 
the entire liquor question out of the way of more important 
subjects in General Elections. We do not want the com. 
position of the governing body of the Empire to turn on 
local fancies as to the proper number of pot-houses, or to 
see the great resources of the liquor trade devoted to the 
task of returning Members of Parliament. On the other 
hand, to create elective Licensing Committees is to recom. 
mence that multiplication of local authorities which we are 
trying to bring to an end, and to establish bodies entrance 
into which will be the object of all who are corrupt. We 
fear that danger even for County Councils; but still, they 
are permanent and visible bodies, their electors have other 
interests than the liquor trade, they will always contain a 
certain number of representatives wholly beyond corruption; 
and, in short, we must run the risks inherent in democratic 
government. That point determined, all is determined; 
for whether the Council shall act through paid inspectors, 
as we should recommend, so as to keep up a permanent 
watch against illicit houses, or should appoint unpaid 
district committees, which will do nothing except report, 
as Lord Randolph recommends, is a matter of detail, to 
be settled, let us hope, by experience. The Council must 
determine the number of houses required, and that is the 
basis of a working policy of restriction. 

So far the plan is clear and workable; but all is not 
settled yet. There are two details which are vital to 
the plan, and round which a storm of controversy will 
rage. How far, in the first place, are the County Councils 
to be permitted to go in closing public-houses? Right 
up to total prohibition, says Lord Randolph Churchill, 
if two-thirds of the electors desire that drastic reform. 
We say, and we believe the majority of Englishmen 
will say, as well as their Government, that this is not 
only inadmissible, but would in practice be an outrageous 
oppression. We have admitted for the last twenty years 
that if Parliament holds the sale or use of alcohol 
to be criminal, as all Mahommedans avowedly do and 
most teetotalers secretly do, it has not only the right to 
prohibit alcohol by legislation, but is morally bound to 
do it. But it has no right whatever to license the sale and 
allow the drinking of alcohol, and then prohibit its use to 
any subject because of the locality he lives in. A _ two- 
thirds vote or a 90 per cent. vote makes no difference 
whatever. So long as one resident in a district desires 
alcohol, and alcohol is saleable under the general law, he 
has a right to have it. No possible local vote can alter 
his right to the benefit of the general law, and the law will 
be that the sale and consumption of alcohol are both inno- 
cent things. Lord Randolph might as well invest County 
Councils with the right to forbid the use of fire in par- 
ticular villages, because the use of fire includes the 
possibility of conflagrations. He cannot make morality 
geographical, and until the Legislature declares the use of 
alcohol immoral, he has no right whatever to make it im- 
possible for any British subject to obtain it. He may say 
it will not be impossible, because the man who wants 
alcohol can import it; but in that case what is the use of 
his provision? Is he really legislating in order to cause 
inconvenience? Fortunately, there is no chance of any 
such provision occurring in any Government Bill. The 
Treasury is not going to risk an epidemic of illicit distilla- 
tion, nor will any Member not a fanatic care to encounter 
the growl with which great bodies of his supporters would 
receive a project of total prohibition. We question even 
whether all beer-houses will be closed, as Lord Randolph 
proposes, and most unquestionably the majority will not 
be permitted to shut up all liquor-shops. They were per- 
mitted in Maine, but it was under the pressure of ideas 
which are not entertained here, and even in Maine it is 
total prohibition which has made the working of the Act 
imperfect. The teetotalers of the American State could 
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have restricted sale nearly as much as they pleased; but 
the moment they prohibited it they went beyond opinion, 
and their legislation was defied. ; 

Secondly, is there to be compensation or not? Lord 
Randolph Churchill says “Yes,” and Sir W. Lawson says 
“No;” but though the discussion will be sharp, it will 
be short, for those who desire to refuse compensation have 
not a leg to stand on. Even if Parliament were putting 
down the sale of drink as a crime, it would be excessively 
harsh, only because it had been converted, to refuse compen- 
sation to traders whom in its unconverted days it had care- 
fully protected ; as harsh as it would be, if England turned 
Catholic, to dismiss all the beneficed clergy and Noncon- 
formist ministers without compensation for their livings. 
But to continue a right of sale to one man, and then shut 
up his rival without compensation, would be sheer pillage. 
The teetotaler’s argument that publicans have no rights 
because the sale of drink is prohibited except when a 
special licence is granted, will not hold water for a moment. 
The licence not only legalises the trade to individuals, but 
declares that it is lawful in se, and every lawful trader sup- 

ressed for the general advantage, and not as a criminal, is 
entitled to compensation. The licence-holder, no doubt, in 
taking out his licence, gives up some of his freedom, 
passing, for instance, under special police control and 
surveillance ; but he also purchases from the State his 
share in a great monopoly, to be held, on the faith of 
statutes, as long as he shall behave himself and pay 
his special and heavy taxes. To take away that share is 
to take away property, and is neither more nor less than a 
direct confiscation, forbidden not only by ethics, but by 
unbroken English practice. We do not discharge even 
servants of the State without compensation, and the 
publicans’ claim is better than theirs; for they do not 
hold their licences, as such servants do, subject to the 
tacit or express contract that the Sovereign may dismiss 
them, if needful, without reason assigned. We do not 
believe the electors would sanction any such course; but 
even if they did, it would remain all the same a direct 
breach of public faith in pecuniary affairs. 





EQUALITY IN SLEEPLESSNESS. 


» equal distribution of sleep over the Metropolis is 

evidently regarded by Lord Rosebery as one of the 
many functions to which the London County Council lays 
claim. If the Council could “level up” in this respect, it 
would indeed earn the gratitude of its constituents. There 
would be no honour too great for the vanquisher of 
insomnia. But Lord Rosebery, like too many other 
reformers, is only able to “level down.” He cannot 
make London sleep, but he thinks he sees his way to 
keeping a part of London wakeful. There are a few 
streets, lying chiefly in the regions north of Cavendish 
Square and Russell Square, which are closed at one end by 
abar. It is not ordinarily a very exclusive bar, for a good 
many vehicles find their way through it in the day time. But 
at night it is closed, and from 11 or 12 o’clock onwards a 
great calm reigns over the fortunate street. Some echo from 





the Marylebone Road may steal upon a listening ear, but | 
in the small hours of the twenty-four, listening ears are 
few. The majority which does not listen has no need | 
to put double windows to its bedrooms, or to stuff its ears 
with cotton-wool. It is “ privileged” to have a good night. | 
We have marked “privileged” as a quotation, because | 
Lord Rosebery’s use of the word explains the hatred with | 
which he regards the existence of these barriers. In his eyes | 
they are simply an advantage enjoyed by the few over the | 
many. The many have to snatch what sleep they can, | 
amid the intermittent noises of late cabs and early market | 
carts. The few, in right of birth or position, enjoy a 
complete immunity from these foes to slumber. It is like 
a right to immunity from taxation, or a right to use forced 
labour,—an odious exemption from the ordinary troubles of 
mankind. Lord Rosebery contemplates “the sacred 
slumbers which at present prevail in that quarter of | 
London,” and compares them with “the sleep enjoyed 
by other less privileged inhabitants of the Metropolis.” 
His resentment grows as he gazes, and he swells with 
indignation at the thought that any one so favoured should 
be “in actual existence in London in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century.” He has to go back to “the 
time of the Pharaohs in Egypt, when the children of 
Israel were relegated to a part of that country which was 


shut off by bars and gates at a fixed hour of the night 
from any communication with the outer world, to find a 
precedent for so wonderful a state of things. As the 
children of Israel had light in their dwellings when the 
Egyptians were left in darkness, so certain tenants on the 
Portland estate live in a land of Goshen of their own, 
and have sleep in their dwellings when the rest of London 
finds slumber deaf to its call. 

There is another aspect of the question, from which 
Lord Rosebery steadfastly looks away. Would he forbid 
the use of double windows, of thick curtains, of soft beds, 
to those who have the money wherewith to buy them? 
We fancy somehow that he would not. He is not yet pre- 
pared to go this length. What money can bring in the 
way of sleep, he would still leave at the disposal of the . 
wealthy Londoner. Yet the contrast between the appliances ~ 
for inviting sleep and the chances of gaining sleep in the 
case of the rich man and the poor man, is just as striking as 
in the case of the man who has a gate at the end of his 
street, and the man who lies open to the inroad of every 
passing omnibus. Why, if Lord Rosebery longs to equalise 
the sleep of the latter pair, should he make no effort to 
equalise the sleep of the former pair? If it is a privilege to 
have a gate all to yourself, why is it not equally a privilege to 
have a second sash or an additional curtain all to yourself ? 
Why should not the “sacred slumbers” which prevail 
among the well-to-do be assimilated to the sleep enjoyed 
by the other less wealthy inhabitants of the Metropolis ? 
Perhaps Lord Rosebery would answer that there is 
a radical difference between inequalities depending on 
wealth and inequalities defending on privilege. It is 
hopeless to equalise men’s incomes; it is not hopeless 
to equalise their rights. That we cannot do everything is 
no reason against doing what we can. If this is Lord 
Rosebery’s defence, we entirely agree with him. Equality 
of means is unattainable; equality of rights is within our 
reach, and being within our reach, we ought to grasp it. 
But what is there in the history of these obnoxious gates 
that introduces the idea of privilege as distinct from some- 
thing purchased by money? They came into being, we 
imagine, in some such way as this:—A landowner is 
minded to build a street, and he sets to work to con- 
sider how he can get the most money for his houses. 
It occurs to him that, in London, partial privacy is 
an advantage which many people would gladly pay for, 
and that by putting a barrier at one end of the street, he 
can offer this partial privacy. If he chose to build one 
house instead of many, and to surround the garden with 
a high wall, he would be well within his rights. Why 
should he forfeit them because he builds many houses 
instead of one, and instead of surrounding them with a 
wall, bars the approach to them by a gate? He is dis- 
posing of his own property, and he disposes of it in the way 
he thinks most profitable to himself and most convenient 
to his tenants. He asks a larger rent because the gate 
is there. They pay a larger rent because the gate is there. 
But the whole transaction is strictly pecuniary. The idea 
of privilege does not enter into it. The gate is not put 
up because the tenants are Peers, or men of long descent, 
or men holding high office. It is put up because the 


| tenants are willing to pay more for their houses in con- 


sideration of the gate being there. In just the same way, 


| a tenant will pay more for his house if he likes the arrange- 


ment of the rooms, or the thickness of the walls, or the 
prospect from the windows. In each case the landlord has 
something to sell which the tenant is willing to buy. 

It may no doubt be objected that in the one case the 
public suffer no inconvenience, while in the other they do. 
A man is in a hurry to catch an early train, and the 
shortest road is blocked by a private barrier; or he wants 
to get quickly from the Marylebone Road to Oxford Street, 


'and he has to encounter a crowd in Marylebone Lane, 


instead of having the roadway to himself in Devonshire 
Place. It is not to our purpose to estimate the amount 
of the inconvenience thus caused, because custom has 
provided a simple and satisfactory method of ascertaining 
it. The test of the inconvenience is the price which 
the public are willing to pay for its removal. We are 
not contending for the sanctity of private possessions, 
when they conflict with the interests of the community. 
They are held subject to the right of compulsory 


| purchase by the community. It might be very con- 


venient to make another railway through London; and 
if it were found so, every private house that stood in the 
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way would have to come down. But they would come 
down on condition that the makers of the line paid the 
owners of the houses taken a fair price for them. If it is 
necessary that the barriers to which Lord Rosebery so 
much objects should come down in the same paramount 
interest, by all means let them go. But they ought to be 
treated on the same principle as any other property which 
the London County Council may find it necessary to buy. 
They must be bought, and not stolen; bought because 
Londoners are inconvenienced by their remaining in 
private hands, not stolen because Lord Rosebery wishes, 
in the interests of the democracy, to make all parts of 
London equally noisy. 








FASTING AND FEEDING. 

T was a little absurd to ask Parliament, as Mr.S. Smith 
did on Monday, to interfere with the exhibition of the 
“Fasting Man.” Not to mention that Mr. Smith was a 
little behindhand with his question, the experiment having 
already been concluded when he spoke, it is not in the power 
of Parliament to prevent men from ruining their constitu- 
tions ; and there was no danger, though the idea was widely 
spread in order to increase excitement, of any sensational 
catastrophe. More men are injured by drinking, and more 
women by tight-lacing, than will ever be injured by fasting ; 
and Succi had no intention of dying, any more than the 
directors of the Aquarium had of being tried for manslaughter, 
or even of forfeiting their licence, by permitting him to die. 
The objection to the show was not the risk it involved to 
human life, which was infinitesimal, but the morbid interest 
it excited in an experiment absolutely without utility or 
meaning. The majority of men cannot live forty days without 
food because Succi did, nine-tenths of the famine-stricken 
dying within the fortnight; and the existence of persons with 
an abnormal power of maintaining vitality without susten- 
ance except from water, was perfectly well ascertained before. 
Not to mention the Toulouse case and Dr. Tanner’s experi- 
ment, and the hundred and one legends about Indian devotees 
who profess to abstain not only from food, which is possible 
for about two months, but from fluids, which is absolutely 
impossible for a third of the time, there is a well-known 
instance in which the evidence is entirely beyond suspicion. 
An Irishman named William Casey was in June, 1835, 
imprisoned in a cell in the Ipswich Borough jail. He 
was forty years of age, had been tried for the murder 
of his own child, had been declared insane, and had been 
sentenced to imprisonment during her Majesty’s pleasure. 
He had taken, it is believed, no food during the six 
days preceding his sentence; but it is certain that from 
the moment of his confinement to that of his death he 
swallowed nothing but water. Great efforts were made to 
tempt him to eat, but he refused everything but pure water, 
of which he drank some pints every two or three days; and 
for some reason it was not in that day thought advisable 
or right, or, it may be, consistent with prison rules, to employ 
force. He died on August Ist, 1835, undoubtedly insane, 
having lived without food certainly for fifty-four days, and 
probably for sixty. He was terribly emaciated; but there was no 
other sign of decay, and there was, we believe, no post-mortem 
held upon his remains. This case, which was closely watched 
by a doctor, and a student who afterwards became an eminent 
London physician, and is still living, is absolutely conclusive, 
for from the character of Casey’s surroundings there could be 
neither error nor deception ; and Succi’s experiment, therefore, 
adds nothing whatever even to abstract knowledge. Nor will 
the next case, or the next, if he should have a dozen imitators ; 
for no one of the performers will intend to die, or will, unless 
he dies, exceed Casey’s limit of endurance. The only experi- 
ment in fasting now worth trying, would be for a hundred or 
two men and women to fast together, until the stage of inani- 
tion was visibly attained. That would be an absolutely immoral 
experiment, as many lives would be sacrificed without any 
adequate justification ; but it would reward scientific curiosity 
in some faint degree, for it might supply some hint as to the 
cause of the radical constitutional differences which un- 
doubtedly exist in men’s power of enduring hunger. This 
does not, it is pretty well known, depend upon soundness of 
body, or upon what is described as “ strength of consiitutior,” 
but upon the absolutely unknown quality best described as 
vitality, which may be partly mental, and is certainly affected 





by race, temperament, and long-continued habit of life, The 
knowledge, when acquired, would be practically valueless, foy 
there is ample evidence to show that ten or twelve days ig the 
usual limit of endurance; and the occurrence of an excep. 
tional case, particularly under favourable circumstances ag to 
warmth, quietude, and freedom from despair—the experimenter 
being, like Succi, able to end his fast whenever he pleased— 
would not even inspire the starving with additional and in. 
vigorating hope. No shipwrecked sailor would live a day longer 
because he remembered how such a man had survived a few 
hours beyond his own term of hunger. There is, therefore, no 
good whatever to be gained by such efforts, and to bribe men 
to make them is simply to indulge a morbid curiosity at 
the price of shattering the constitutions of the bribed. It 
is not a matter for Parliament, which cannot protect all men 
from the consequences of their own folly or greed—cannot, 
for instance, stop barristers or journalists from working them. 
selves to death—but every voluntary spectator of such a trial] 
is as blameworthy as if he had bought for his own benefit four 
or five years of the fasting man’s allotted term of days. He 
ought to be ashamed of himself, and would be if in our day 
the gratification of scientific curiosity were not supposed to 
be an object so lofty as to justify the neglect of the moral law, 


If any gentlemen have a strong desire to benefit science, 
and amuse themselves by experiments in dietary, they have 
plenty of opportunity ; and the experts in sanitation will, we 
doubt not, be quite ready to direct their efforts. In spite of 
the vast experience of the human race, and of the fact that the 
art of the trainer has been practised for at least three thousand 
years, it is not yet certain that we know precisely what would 
be the best diet for a working community during the working 
period of life,—at least, if any physicians know, the general 
public doesnot. One would think experience enough had been 
collected in prisons, convict settlements, and armies ; but man- 
kind still remains comparatively unenlightened. No two 
peoples feed themselves on precisely the same diet, nor has 
any class decided finally that such-and-such a dietary will 
yield under such-and-such circumstances a maximum of 
strength. Even if we admit it to be settled, as it was by the 
experience of the Bombay navvies, that a certain quantity of 
flesh adds directly and at once to the strength and endurance 
of the human frame, there is still a conflict of opinion as 
to the most useful quantity; while about the value of the 
cereals there are a hundred opinions. Wheat is supposed 
to be the most nourishing, but the Scotchman has strong 
evidence to bring forward in favour of oats, the North 
American Negro on behalf of maize, and the Negro of the 
Upper Nile, the biggest and strongest of all human beings, on 
the side of millet and dal. There are people, some of them by 
no means foolish, who believe that mankind, in rejecting the 
husks of the cereals, which certainly fatten animals, are guilty 
of preposterous waste—we have a score of pamphlets some- 
where, preaching that doctrine for gospel—while we have seen 
evidence, in which we partly believe, that strong men might 
be bred on a little flour or oatmeal, and a great deal of haricot 
beans, a food which to many men, perhaps a majority, is 
singularly appetising. Have the edible oils the effect in 
producing size which all Asiatics ascribe to them, and can 
children be made tall and stout, almost without reference to 
parentage, by an adequate supply of good milk? The 
German doctors believe, we are told, that their soldiers owe 
much of their fibre to the sausage, which is their main 
sustenance; while it is next to certain that the astounding 
habit of dying displayed by Russian soldiers in the field, a 
habit which has repeatedly produced important political 
consequences, arises from some defect in the heat-yielding 
quality of their rations. It ought to be possible to estab- 
lish an unerring rule for each climate, and a hundred 
gentlemen, intelligent enough to record their experience, 
could hardly utilise their leisure better than by establishing 
it. They could settle, for instance, once for all what the value 
of the potato really is as a strength-giver, and whether man 
must always be weak on the green food on which oxen grow 
so strong. Suppose one of the Oxford and Cambridge Col- 
leges, or, if that is too much to expect, say Harvard or 
Cornell, diets itself for six months on milk and oatmeal, and 
tells us the result of that. The undergraduates would not 
mind the discomfort, of course, any more than they would 
mind Succi’s, and they would afford an invaluable object- 
lesson to the European and American worlds. They might 
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even tell us somewhat, incidentally, on a much more 
curious, though we fear less profitable subject, the pos- 
sible mental effect of differences in diet. There must be 
some effect, one would think, and it may possibly be con- 
siderable, and we shall never know what it is, except from 
experiments continued over some time by a considerable 
number of the intelligent. Convicts can tell us nothing about 
that, and soldiers very little ; while the few individuals who pro- 
fess to know may be the victims of individual illusion. Were the 
ancients so wholly wrong in attributing to diet certain mental 
effects? Nobody seems to know in our day anything about the 
subject, which is left so uncertain that there is doubt even as 
to the intellectual consequences of abstinence or repletion. 
You shall hear a cultivated man declare, as Lord George 
Bentinck used to do, that his mental powers are at their 
highest when he is starving ; and then hear the same man talk 
after dinner twice as brightly as he talked before. Seriously, 
there are questions of diet which a group of cultivated men 
could settle, that are really of importance, and that will never 
be settled by experiments made solely upon the ignorant or 
the unwilling. One of them, the biggest, is: What is the 
cheapest food that will keep a European in the fullest health 
and strength P—and another is: Does any food of the many 
varieties eaten by large populations as their staple sustenance 
affect for good or evil the growth of mental power? To 
answer those questions by solid evidence will be a work of 
humanity, which paying Succi to reduce himself for a time to 
a sort of living skeleton certainly is not. 





THE TREASURES OF THE COUNTRY HOUSES. 

F the ordinary intelligent man were to be asked by a 
foreign inquirer whether it is likely that there are many 
manuscripts of interest lying hid in the country houses of 
England,—hoards which, if discovered by the antiquary, would 
throw fresh light upon the dark places of our history, and expose 
the secret motives of great actions, he would, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, answer with an emphatic “No.” And 
undoubtedly he would have a strong show of reason on his 
side. In these days there are few Squire Westerns, and even the 
most devoted sportsmen among country gentlemen pride them- 
selves upon having a taste for antiquarian studies. The men 
who used to declare that they would have no strangers meddling 
with their old papers are an extinct species. The owners 
of moss-grown manor-houses are as proud of their muniment- 
roomsas of their deer-parks or their walled gardens, and never 
think of refusing to let either the local Archeological Societies 
or the Record Commission go through their papers. Indeed, 
instead of ignoring or concealing their collections, they are apt 
to attach an undue importance to them, and to speak of manu- 
scripts which have in reality no antiquarian or historical 
value whatever, as if they were worthy to be placed among the 
national archives. The possession of valuable old documents 
stored in an old house confers just that little piece of dis- 
tinction for which every one in these days is hungering, 
whether he is a fox-hunting landlord or a member of the 
Stock Exchange; and, accordingly, men are anxious to 
make the most of their family papers, and, to the best 
of their ability, search their lumber-rooms and cellars for 
possible treasures. Nor is this the only argument against the 
belief that there remain secret receptacles which have hitherto 
been overlooked, in which exist those “original records” 
for which the historian is always longing. There is not 
in England or Scotland a castle, manor, hall, or priory 
which has not been rebuilt or done up in the course of 
the last fifty years. But the work of repairing and restoration 
is like a storm or an earthquake. It brings up from the depths 
all the forgotten boxes and hidden lumber which have ever 
been “put away,” in accordance with the time-honoured 
maxim that a country house is “the proper place in 
which to keep things which are of no use, but which one 
doesn’t like to destroy.” When the builder is abroad in the 
house, no depository is sacred. He breaks into the most 
cherished cupboards, and storms attics at his own sweet 
will, dragging thereout everything upon which his eye lights. 
Even ladies have been known to yield without a murmur to 
the request: “ Please, Ma’am, the men want the key of the 
room under the stairs where all them old boxes is.” Ever 
since the last squire died, the new lady of the house has been 
waiting for that combination of leisure and inclination which 
never came, to have these penetralia properly explored, and 





under her own direction; yet now she yields in an instant, and 
with but one condition,—that all the old papers are to be care- 
fully preserved. 


Every argument, then, is against the existence of unknown 
treasures in our country houses. The owners are eager to 
make discoveries, and the rebuildings have seemingly rendered 
it impossible that there can be any hoards of papers in unsus- 
pected places. Yet in spite of conclusions so logical, it is cer- 
tain that not half the valuable documents in private hands have 
yet been brought to light, and that England is full of unread 
historical manuscripts of the first interest andimportance. Not 
only in out-of-the-way Tudor houses, but in the great historic 
mansions, there lurk boxes of papers which have hitherto evaded 
all the searchings of the owners. That this is no mere opinion, 
but the truth, is abundantly proved by the story of the Belvoir 
find which is set forth in the last Report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. Belvoir Castle is one of the best- 
known houses in England, and Belvoir was, if we remember 
rightly, ruthlessly rebuilt some sixty or seventy years ago. Yet 
in spite of that, Mr. Maxwell Lyte, the Deputy-Keeper of the 
Records, last year discovered a large quantity of exceedingly 
valuable records, of the existence of which the owner had no sort 
ofidea. The story reads likea romance. Soon after the appoint- 
ment of the first Historical Manuscripts Commission, the then 
Duke of Rutland’s papers were examined, but little matter of 
interest was discovered. Mr. Maxwell Lyte was, however, not 
content with this result, and asked leave to make another 
attempt. This was, of course, granted him, and he began his 
work. In looking for the key of a lumber-room in which certain 
papers were kept, he came across another key bearing a label 
with the words, “ Key of old writings over stable.” With what 
ardour he repaired to the stables may beimagined. There,ina 
loft under the roof, he discovered a vast mass of old papers. “ No 
one had entered the room for some years; a curtain of cobwebs 
hung from the rafters, and the floor was so covered with docu- 
ments, piled to a height of three or four feet, that at first there 
was scarcely standing room. Over everything there was a thick 
layer of broken plaster and dirt, which made white paper 
undistinguishable from brown.” Toa lover of records, the find 
must have been as delightful as the discovery of pirate’s 
gold. A mere glance showed the importance of the discovery, 
and in the course of the first half-hour the explorer had picked 
up such gems as a holograph letter of Lord Burghley’s and 
another of Charles James Fox’s. Unfortunately, however, 
though there was much to fill the mind of an antiquary with 
joy, there was much also to cause regret. The disturbance of 
the surface resulting from Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s first “ fish- 
ings” “caused a horrible stench, and it soon became evident 
that the loft had been tenanted by rats, who had done lasting 
damage to valuable manuscripts by gnawing and staining 
them. Some documents had been reduced to powder, others 
had lost their dates or their signatures. The entire centre of 
a long letter in the hand of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
had entirely disappeared.” Still, much remained in a legible 
condition, and every piece of paper, old and new, invited 
inquiry, for the mixture and confusion of periods was extreme. 
* A deed of the time of Henry II. was found among some 
granary accounts of the eighteenth century, and gossiping 
letters from the Court of Elizabeth among modern vouchers. 
Letters to Henry Vernon of Haddon, from the Duke of 
Clarence [the brother of Edward IV.], the Earl of Warwick, 
and Kings Edward IV., Richard III.,and Henry VILI., written 
on paper and folded very small, lay hidden between large 
leases engrossed on thick parchment.” It was a fortunate 
accident that took Mr. Lyte, and not the head coachman or 
the steward, to the loft. To the ordinary eye there seemed 
little but “ pamphlets, almanacs, Parliamentary papers, cata- 
logues, and files of newspapers coming down to the year 
1820,” and the best-intentioned of servants might easily 
have reported the whole collection as ‘old newspapers and 
Blue-Books in a filthy condition from the rats,’ and under 
the plea that they were ‘ breeding a pestilence,’ have obtained 
the consent of the Duke or Duchess to their destruction. As 
it is, the Duke of Rutland, and so the nation, has “ realised” 
the possession of a collection of manuscripts which will be 
considered indispensable by the historian of the future. It is 
not our intention to make any attempt to describe the find, but 
we may mention one or two of the most striking things thus 
brought to light. For example, there is a postscript to a letter 
in the handwriting of Warwick the King-Maker,—the man 
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who was both the last of the English feudal Barons and the 
first of modern English Generals, and who wielded an almost 
sovereign authority, but won his battles by the judicious use of 
an excellent train of artillery. The words of the postscript have 
in them the true ring of feudal intrigue: “ Henry, I pray you 
fail not now hereof as ever I may do for you.” An instance of 
seventeenth-century lobbying may also be noticed because of 
its extreme quaintness. John, Lord Roos, was anxious to get 
a private Divorce Bill through the House of Commons, and 
this was the mode of procedure adopted by one of his agents, 
whose report has been discovered :—“ On Wednesday last I 
got six-and-forty of the House of Commons to the Dog 
Tavern in the Palace Yard at Westminster, and gave them a 
dinner, where were present Mr. Attorney and Mr. George 
Montagu...... and as soon as they had dined we carried 
them all to the House of Commons, and they passed the Bill, 
as the Committee, without any amendments, and ordered it to 
be reported the next day.” 

To speculate as to what sort of treasures are most likely to 
be found in the future would hardly be profitable. It is 
no small part of the interest of the chase, that in manu- 
script-hunting it is always the unexpected that happens. 
Papers are the most ubiquitous things in the world, and 
it is quite possible to open a box which appears to be full of 
old deeds, and to find that letters between the Pretender and 
some Jacobite Lord have, no one can guess how, got between 
the folds of the parchment. Again, a chest may be marked 
“Estate accounts, 1720-1780,” and be half-full of Elizabethan 
documents. It is, for instance, quite conceivable that letters 
from Shakespeare, manuscript copies of his plays, or letters 
describing his acting at the Globe, might be found among 
the sermons of a Non-juror, or the “outpourings” of some 
Cromwellian landowner. It is, indeed, in this perverse tendency 
of papers to go astray and to refuse to keep to their own 
periods, that we must look for the explanation of the fact 
that, in spite of the owners’ efforts, the experts seldom 
search a country house without making a discovery. The 
Squire opens a box, intending to go through it carefully, 
and pulls out half-a-dozen documents, which are evidently all 
old family deeds. He does not undo them, however, for fear of 
not being able to get them to fold up again. This inspection 
by sampling the top, and by a dive down the side of the chest, 
resulting in the “feel” of more parchment, convinces him that 
there is nothing there, and he is glad to shut the lid and to 
try for something more interesting. Probably the process is 
repeated, till at last a whole lumber-room full of boxes has 
been condemned as quite without value. Yet all the time 
a letter describing a visit to the Mermaid Tavern may be 
skulking unsuspected between two deeds. In truth, manu- 
scripts hide other manuscripts far more successfully than the 
most secret chambers, and only after an exhaustive search by 
persons possessed of technical knowledge and of great perse- 
verance, is it possible to say what a muniment-room really 
contains. Until, then, the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
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interests isin hand. But let one of the other subjects be thrown 
into the murky atmosphere of a debating society or club of 
artisans, and it is seized upon as a hungry dog seizes a bone, torn 
from one to another with angry vehemence, and makes the blood 
mount to the heads of the animated assembly, who find in 
their very unanimity on the subject hot sources of eloquence 
common to all. This eloquence is made up of commonplaces 
no doubt, but they do not seem commonplaces to them, nn 
fervent is the inspiration that moves them. 

It is curious to imagine how this should be. It can be of 
absolutely no moment to these disputants (who, however, are not 
disputants, though their repeated statements of the same view 
are made with all the heat of an argument), whether the eldest 
son of an Earl succeeds him or not. It is no wrong to them 
that the young Honourables of the peerage have but a smal] 
portion, while their elder brother has a great one. The 
victims themselves might complain; but why should the men 
at the foundry or in the carpenters’ shop excite themselves 
about itP Perhaps, indeed, this vehemence springs from the 
obstinate idea that “ we,” as they say, have to provide for all 
the younger sons,—which is one of the curious survivals of the 
“unfittest ” which are as common in morals as the reverse is, 
according to modern teaching, in Nature. “ We have to pay 
for it all,” says the contributor of a penny-farthing to the 
revenue of the State, with the most sublime conviction. Entail 
is a terrible grievance to him ; he knows nothing of the modifi- 
cations of the law, nor of how it works, nor of its virtual 
abolition except as an affair of private contract and arrange. 
ment. Perhaps this of itself is one of the reasons why he is 
so hot and vehement in his vituperations. 

The same thing may be said of the House of Lords. Mr. 
Labouchere and the House of Commons know all about it, to 
be sure; but the humble politician who emulates Mr. Labou- 
chere, and moves the abolition of the Upper House at his club, 
where it is carried with enthusiasm, speaks, whether he 
believes it or not, as if the hereditary legislator had his finger 
in every pie. Poor gentleman!—that hereditary legislator 
knows better, and if he has any political gift equal even to 
that of the working engineers who denounce him so glibly, 
fights with all his might against the dire necessity of being 
shelved, as he expresses it, in that dignified retirement. There 
is one aged nobleman (may he live for ever!) for whose con- 
tinuance in this world wishes so fervent as to be almost prayers 
are daily uttered by a great political party, lest in the deeply 
regrettable course of Nature, his son, of whom the country has 
need, should be compelled to mount into the higher place. A 
great many of us feel that the death of that venerable Peer 
would be, in fact, a public calamity for this reason. Yet still 
our intelligent working men talk—even while fully sensible of 
such a danger as this—as if the House of Lords were able at 
any moment to take upon itself some tremendous initiative, 
and do something subversive of all our liberties. 

It is perhaps because the question is so purely a theoretical one, 
that the minds of all the constitution-mongers are so fixed upon 


mission has searched all the manor-houses of England, we | it from the other side. There is no one who is content without 
need never despair of finds that will send a thrill of excitement | this double action. A check upon the popular Assembly which 


throughout the English-speaking world. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


——i 
A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR: 
FAVOURITE SUBJECTS OF POLITICAL DISCUSSION—THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS—A FINE AND HUMOROUS USE OF 
ARISTOCRATICAL ARROGANCE. 

THERE are certain questions in politics which seem always to 
remain favourite subjects of discussion, in complete inde- 
pendence of their urgency or practical necessity, or of any- 
thing, in fact, except a certain fascination in problems which 
the course of modern life brings into greater and greater 
prominence. Why should a working man’s club, for instance, 
discuss with heat, as if it particularly concerned them, the 
existence of the House of Lords? Whyshould such questions 
as those of promogeniture, entail, &c., be dealt with not only 
by demagogues, but by the honest politicians of the masses, 
with a passion and vehemence which even an Hight-Hours 
Bill does not callforth? In the latter matter they are qualified 
to judge; they are moved by realities of deep importance to 
them; they weigh and doubt, and are not unanimous, but 
cautious, and desirous of considering the subject fully before 
committing themselves,—as reasonable beings are in all classes 
when a matter of high public importance affecting their own 





has the power, a power which it would be as hopeless to wrest 
from their hands, as to make the Thames flow upward, is insisted 
upon, on all sides; and it is strange that we, who have by good 
luck this restraining influence ready-made, should be the only 
people who object to it with a certain amount of popular 


| passion. Perhaps it is not to be expected that the general 


mind should ever realise that one set of men is exceedingly 
like another, and that the elective principle is not absolutely 
sure of finding the best, any more than any other mode of 
choice; or that there is an advantage in being spared the 
necessity of making a choice at all, and thus having a variety 
of human motives brought in, instead of the mere conflict of 
one elective body with another, the weakest of which is certain, 
by a foregone conclusion, to go to the wall. So, we fear, is 
the House of Lords certain to go to the wall, should any 
struggle to the death take place. But such a struggle would 
be hampered by so many constitutional hindrances, and there 
would be so much time and so many ways of bringing about 
compromise and reconciliation, that it seems very unlikely 
we shall ever come to a deadlock. Certainly the substitution 
of either a French or an American Senate for our Upper 
House would be a most questionable advantage in every way, 
and in some so distinct a failure and disadvantage, that the 
most obstinate of theorists might well be daunted in any 
attempt to bring such a poor conclusion about. 
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The recent remarkable speech of Lord Salisbury on the 
gubject of the Parnell Commission adds a great piquancy to 
the discussion such as the prelections in the other House 
on the subject greatly failed in. Lord Salisbury is not of the 
hloated aristocrat type: but he used with much effect, and 
with, I don’t doubt, a secret sense of humour underneath 
his gravity, one of those superlative arguments which 
might have come from the lips of that young enthusiast 
who wished that wit and letters, law and learning, might 
die, so long as Providence would leave us our old nobilities. 
The Premier spoke for once as if he were the repre- 
sentative of a highly elevated caste, and not a gentleman in 
English society, where, nominally at least, all gentlemen are 
of the same rank. When he said, “ These persons are but 
names to us—we know nothing of them,” as the great Llama 
of Tibet might have said of a small mountain chief, the 
medieval splendour of the sentiment was such as to dazzle 
the unwary. Never was the arrogance of the aristocrat more 
cleverly put to use. No doubt Lord Salisbury knows Mr. 
Parnell very well and all about him, and so do a great number 
of noble Lords, who would be sadly embarrassed if they were 
put on their dignity, and made to cut off from their acquaint- 
ance, like their German equals, the insignificant persons who 
are not “born.” Yet there is no doubt that, as an argu- 
ment, the assertion was most valuable, and that the truth 
which was mingled in this paradox is a fine political 
trath, and in itself a most logical and sufficient bulwark 
to the institution over the walls of which it flies as a 
flag. “These persons” have made a great commotion in 
England; they have disturbed the legislation of the country, 
hindered its business, insulted its rulers. No exasperation to 
which the human mind is liable has been wanting in their 
efforts to upset the tranquillity and ruin the temper of political 
life. They would have shamed throughout all Europe the 
Parliamentary government which we have introduced into 
Europe, and upon which we have so prided ourselves, were it 
not that Europe entire has learned this easy lesson, and is in 
no better case than we. In these circumstances, to find a 
legislative body a political assemblage which can say with 
that fine arrogance which is in its way a perfectly legiti- 
mate as well as an immensely serviceable weapon, “ These 
persons are but names to us,” is in reality a most inestimable 
advantage, and in statement one of those piquant and 
all-penetrating darts which are so dangerous to the wind- 
bags of agitation. That it should be so, is the highest 
virtue of an Upper Chamber. There the air is serene as its 
very constitution demands, a constitution too mild for fiery 
spirits, and trying to those who are conscious of great powers 
of work yet to do, but which, in its moderating and temperate 
influence, unharassed by the pricks and darts of factious 
opposition, lifted above all personal encounter with the troubles 
of the public peace, is an ideal position for its character and 
aim. I doubt if any elected Senate, with constituencies to 
answer to, will venture to assume such an attitude. The fine 
hauteur of this indifference and impartiality tempts a smile: 
it is almost impossible to believe that it could have been 
-asserted without a humorous quiver in the noble lips which 
uttered it: yet how entirely does the attitude correspond with 
the character which modern political science has stamped upon 
an Upper House. 
The Lords, we should recollect, however, were not always 
the moderating influence in English politics which an Upper 
‘Chamber theoretically should be. That position was held in 


the beginning by the burghers and elected representatives, | 


‘whose first timid efforts to create a balance in politics against 
the all-powerful Barons were not always so enlightened as they 
‘might have been. Mr. Herbert Gladstone, I believe, is of 
opinion that Magna Charta was won by the people from their 
‘oppressors in one of the early struggles by which the masses 
displayed their love of freedom; but history does not, I fear, 
‘maintain the same view. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
BIMETALLISM. 

[To tHe Eprror or THE “SPEcTATOR.’’ | 
‘S1r,—Allow me to offer a few remarks on your very fair 
and interesting comments on the debate on Bimetallism. You 
complain that our advocacy is rendered unintelligible to the 
public by the complexity of the arguments we adduce for the 








change; and you cite my speech as an example. Be so good 
as to recollect what the opener of such a debate in Parliament 
has todo. He has to explain in the clearest manner he can, 
the elements of a very difficult question to an audience of 
whom the majority know little about it. He has also to 
address himself to the arguments and objections of the acutest 
experts on the opposite side. He has to answer the subtlest 
sophisms, as well as meet almost childish objections. He lays 
himself open to be attacked from two sides at once, by one as 
repeating truisms on the subject of the currency, by another 
as obscuring the arguments by hyper-subtle reasoning. The 
man is not yet born who will succeed in satisfying both these 
parties. 

The subject is intrinsically one of the most recondite in the 
whole range of political economy, and I defy any one to 
popularise it to an ordinary audience, and yet be accurate in 
his statements. I think you will agree with me, however, that 
it devolves on the opener of a debate in Parliament on 
so difficult yet so important a question, to seek first to be 
accurate and thorough, even at the cost of prolixity. His 
statements are thrown down to criticism before all the world, 
and he cannot afford knowingly to leave any weak joint in his 
armour. 

As to your last statement, that we shall have the English 
housewife against us, because we seek to raise the price of 
wheat, I reply that bimetallism, if adopted at the present ratio, 
would simply leave matters where they are, but would stop 
further dislocations of trade. If a more favourable ratio to 
silver were adopted, it would slightly check the export of 
wheat from India, leaving our other supplies unaffected. 
Indian wheat is but a small part of our total supply, and a 
slight diminution of it will not seriously affect the level of 
price. As I have fully shown in my speech, this is but a 
trifling consideration compared with the far more weighty 
consequences that hang upon this question. 

Allow me to send you a full copy of my speech, which 
answers, I think, some of the points you have raised; probably 
you went by the excellent report in the Times, but it is not 
quite complete, as parts were abridged from want of space. I 
would add that the United States are apparently trying to 
solve the question on their own account, and as I write, silver 
has risen to 48d. per oz., as against 44d. a few days ago, merely 
on the prospect of a large addition to the silver coinage. Were 
they ultimately to adopt free unlimited coinage of both metals 
at their old ratio of 16 to 1,it seems to me by no means impro- 
bable that they could fix that ratio for the world, just as the 
Latin Union did at their ratio of 153 to 1, when their mints 
were open to free coinage. If this comes about, England and 
India would be great gainers. Indian finance would be as 
prosperous as that of England is at present, and Lancashire 
would for many years be freed from the grinding, wearing-out 
effect of a falling exchange with the silver-using countries of 
the world.—I am, Sir, &e., SAMUEL SMITH. 

7 Delahay Street, Westminster, April 29th. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Siz,—Manifestly what would be the results of bimetallism in 
the future may be known by its effects in the past. A generation 
ago, when both gold and standard silver dollars were legal tender 
in the United States, it was stipulated in the deeds of certain 
ancient ground-rents, in which I was interested, that the 
interest should be paid in silver dollars. As there was at that 
period a much larger production of gold than of silver, the 
only silver coins in circulation were fractions of a dollar made 
by the Mint below the standard for the dollar. It became 
therefore necessary from time to time to purchase the silver 
dollars at a premium of 5 percent. with gold coin, to meet the 
periodical payments of interest. During the suspension of 
specie payments, during and after the Civil War, the Pacific 
States retained the coin basis by a general commercial under- 
standing. Butas the production of silver increased relatively to 
gold, silver dollars were passed only in small sums at the par 
of gold, while in large sums they were purchasable at 10 per 
cent. discount, though a legal tender. It was considered a 
dishonesty, involving refusal of future credit, to force silver 
upon creditors. On one occasion I had a debt of two hundred 
dollars forced upon me in silver, for which I could only 
obtain one hundred and eighty dollars in funds receivable in 
bank. What would again occur under bimetallism may be 
predicted by its working in the past. Under the irresistible 
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laws of demand and supply, it is impossible to keep silver and 
gold in a permanent relative value.—I am, Sir, &c. 
R. PEARSALL SMITH. 
FREE OR ASSISTED EDUCATION ?—A SUGGESTION. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—All who are interested in education have read with 
attention, and a great amount of approval, the recommenda- 
tions contained in the newest “ New Code.” All, too, are filled 
with wonder and suspense as to what may be contained in 
any future enactment of the Government in regard to the 
matter of “free” or “assisted” education. But while this 
latter subject is still “in the air,” I should be most grateful to 
you if you would help me to ventilate the following proposals. 
I may mention that I have for some years been connected 
with our County Voluntary Schools’ Association, and that it 
is only after discussing the subject with several school- 
teachers that I venture to propose this scheme as a prac- 
ticable one; but I believe that, granted its practicability, it is 
one that might prove acceptable alike to the advocates of Free 
Education, and also to the great body of ratepayers or tax- 
payers. I hold, with many others, that Free Education is the 
natural corollary of compulsory attendance, but I hold that 
the free education which a nation is bound to offer to each 
child, and to enforce on all, should only comprise a substantial 
grounding in the elements of learning, and that such a 
groundwork should be extended or developed afterwards 
at the option of the individual. To put it practically. 
Let compulsory and free education include what is known 
as “the three R’s,” and nothing more. Let the children 
be thoroughly grounded in these elementary subjects (say) 
in the morning, and in the afternoon let free and com- 
pulsory education cease; and let all extra subjects—drawing, 
German, French, sewing, laundry-work, &c.—be taught; and, 
further, let the school-pence be collected to pay for this. 

Under such a system, no parents would be obliged to pay 
school-fees unless they wished it; at the same time, having 
once got their children to school, they would not be likely to 
want to have them back again. Added to this consideration, 
there would be the pressure put upon parents by the school- 
managers, school-teachers, clergy, and others, and even, in some 
cases, by the children themselves. A boy or girl would be 
obliged to receive a sound education in what is absolutely 
necessary to the making of a useful citizen, and he would, 
moreover, receive this education free. Its development into 
more useful branches, or into the acquirement of the arts and 
sciences, would be at the discretion of the individual, and the 
defrayment ofthe cost would be contributed to by the payment 
of school-pence. 

Let all childrenfreceive a fair start in the race of life, and 
if their parents want more, let them pay for it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epmunp H. CLUTTERBUCK. 
Hardenhuish (Chippenham), April 22nd. 


[The majority of the population would learn nothing but 
the “three R’s.”—Ep. Spectator.] 





MODERN GRAMMAR. 
[To THE EDITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 

S1r,—The letter headed as above in the Spectator of April 26th, 
calls for notice in the interests of “English as she is spoke,” 
and of the Englishman’s liberty in speaking or writing her. 
The examples which your correspondent gives of “incorrect 
grammatical expressions ” are, as I will show, nothing of the 
kind. Every one of them is justifiable within the strictest 
limits of syntax, and some of them are too valuable to sur- 
render, because they add force to what a timid pen must 
confine itself to, if “ A-Principal’s ” strictures hold good. Let 
me take them in the order of his letter. 

(1.) “Sort of a man.” The article here condemned marks 
an emphatic distinction. If we ask, “ What sort of a man is 
So-and-So?” we imply that we want an answer more detailed 
and specific than ifjwe had asked, “ What sort of man is 
he?” This latter inquiry might be satisfied by the merest 
generalities—by nothing more than the classification of the 





man with any number of the genus homo—with white men 
or black men, good men or bad men, big men or little 
men, and so on. But “a man” implies that particulars 
are wanted,—that such description is desired as will dis- 
tinguish the individual from the rest of the class to which ! 


he may be assigned, and will make him stand out from it 
alone, as it were, in his personal singularity. Test the resi 
forms of question by an answer which would do equally wel] 
for both—* He is a man of this sort,” not “ He is man of this: 
sort ”—and the result is decisive. I do not, of course, suppose 
that such individualising is consciously aimed at in the 
common use of the phrase, but I am certain that the kind of 
phrase is perfectly grammatical and distinctly significant, and 
that English would be the poorer for its loss. 

(2.) “ Very vexed,” “very pleased.” Now, what is « very”? 
Nothing but the Latin veré in an English shape; on 
veré means “truly.” I suppose that “truly vexed,” “truly 
pleased,” cannot be tabooed as ungrammatical. Indeed, in no 
case could “very vexed” and “very pleased” be called un. 
grammatical. They might be elliptical, too elliptical. After 
“very,” subaudi “much,” and this would be the worst, But 
there is another way of meeting the objection. No doubt 
“vexed” and “pleased” are originally participles, and I do 
not know of many participles to which the adverb “very” can 
be prefixed. But there are some, as, eg., “very learned,” 
“very accomplished.” I doubt whether vewatissimus would 
not be good Latin,” and vewxatissimus might certainly be 
translated “very vexed,” so that “very,” in the instances ip 
question, may be justified as the sign of the superlative degree, 
And why should your correspondent, who founds himself 
entirely upon the conversion of participles into nouns—verba] 
nouns—grudge to our language their conversion into adjectives 
—verbal adjectives? Treat “pleased” and “vexed” ag 
adjectives, and “very vexed” and “very pleased” are just as 
good English as “ very sorry ” and “ very glad.” 

(32) Notone . 04% + only.” I suppose that what is here 
condemned is some such expression as this,—‘ No one knows 
it, only John.” Well, what have we here but either the 
correction of a too hasty assertion, or the consignment of 
John to the category of personnes négligeables ’—* only John, 
and he is nobody.” 

And here I must claim for language the right not alone to 
express the results of thought, but also to represent, whether 
fully or elliptically, its actual processes. ‘‘ No one knows it— 
(oh! yes, on second thoughts, John does—but) only John.” 
Does the supply of this ellipse overtask any ordinary intel- 
ligence? And is not ellipse one of rhetoric’s most effective 
and least objectionable artifices ? If Virgil, seeing that “ego, 
ego,” would not scan, had written only “ Me, Me, adsum qui 
feci,” leaving the “in me convertite ferrum ” to intelligent 
conjecture, would any Lindley Murray or Principal of Training 
College in Rome have thought of finding fault with his 
grammar P 

But perhaps the objection is to the use of “ only ” where the 
right word would be “except.” If so, the case is simply one 
of blundering, like that which is illustrated by your corre- 
spondent himself when he brands as ungrammatical what, at 
the worst, is but inaccurate,—not necessarily the same thing. 
A very wrong word may be substituted for a right one without 
any offence whatever against grammar. 

(4.) “Try and do.” Is there, then, no difference worth 
marking between this and “try to do”? I venture to think 
there is a great one. The latter means only “ make the trial,” 
without a hint how far the trial is to be carried. The former 
exhorts to persistency, and such persistency as will ensure 
success. ‘Look and see,” “run and fetch,” are analogous 
forms, where compliance with the first part of the bidding 
would be insufficient. “Look until you see, or so attentively as 
to see ;” “Run in order to fetch speedily.” Similarly, “Try 
and don’t give up until you have done.” Shall any pseudo- 
grammarian be permitted to rob our language of such pregnant 
forms as these? 4% yévorro. 

(5.) “ What is the use of me speaking?” &c. It is amusing 
that we have only to look back to the preceding column in 
order to find that you yourself, Mr. Editor, must be classed 
with penny-paper writers,—who are, by-the-way, a pretty 
numerous and somewhat influential class. Nearly the whole 
daily Press falls under the description. Remarking on a 
previous letter, you say: “ We do not wonder at Governments 
hesitating ;” and the context requires “ Governments” to be 
plural, as it is printed, and not a possessive singular, “ Govern- 
ment’s.” Hence “hesitating” must be a participle, not the 
participial noun which alone the Principal could tolerate in 
such connection. 


Now, present participles signify “in the act of doing,” or 
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« while doing,” this or that ; so that, “ What is the use of me 
speaking ?” means of what use am I, or shall I be, while, or if, 
Tank. He heard of us coming, @F can prevent him 
doing it.” What in the world is the matter with these? We 
can see One coming, and also one doing a thing: why not then 
hear of one coming, or prevent one doing ? hear-of or prevent 
the self-same thing that we can. see? At any rate, if “ what 
is the use of me ” is not ungrammatical, the addition of 
« gpeaking,” a8 & participle, does not make it so. 

But there is something more important to be said in defence 
of this kind of expression. Lest I trespass too much upon your 
space, I will confine myself to the first of your correspondent’s 
examples, and leave your readers to apply the method (as they 
will easily do) to the others. ‘“ What’s the use of me speak- 
ing?” “A Principal” would whip out his pencil and correct 
this solecism (as he would call it) into “ my speaking,” and so 
deprive the phrase of its peculiar advantage, which consists in 
its marking so plainly the cause of the inutility. In “my 
speaking,” the emphasis is left uncertain whether it should 
fall upon “my” or upon “speaking,”—speaking as contrasted 
with acting or keeping silence. “Me speaking” makes all the 
difference, and absolutely precludes the emphasis from being 
laid on “speaking.” Do not let us surrender to grammar, 
falsely so called, the freedom to mark distinctions, not by 
elocution alone, but by the words themselves, as written or 
printed, and that, too, without italics, which the best scholars 
abominate. 

(6.) Lastly, “ Buttons, nowadays, are sewn.” So much the 
better. The language gains in clearness by having different 
inflections for the tense and the participle severally. If we 
may say, “ He sowed the seed, and thus the seed was sown,” 
why not (provided we attend to our spelling), “She sewed the 
buttons, and thus the buttons were sewn ” ? 

In short, objections like this, and all the foregoing, are 
purely obstructive. They would discourage what is so much 
to be desired and promoted,—viz., the enrichment of our 
language by whatever varieties of expression are not incon- 
sistent with grammatical purity, etymological truth, or 
harmonious adaptation. Moreover, although many or most 
of the condemned expressions might be inelegant, if loosely 
employed, that would not make them either ungrammatical 
or solecistic.—I am, Sir, &e., 


St. James’s Rectory, Piccadilly. J. E. KEMPE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—In your article of April 19th on “The ‘Man in the 
Street’ as Grammarian,” you say: “No one can say whence 
comes the habit of substituting the accusative for the nomi- 
native in phrases such as ‘It is me.’” I believe this is the old 
native English form, which has always continued among the 
uneducated; the form “It is I” is a Latinism, which was sub- 
stituted for the native English one by men who had the 
notion, perhaps hardly extinct yet, that Latin is the typical 
language, to which the grammars of all languages ought to 
conform. 

“Eliminate” for “elicit” is totally unlike this, and is a 
mere mistake, into which people have been led by the love of 
“tall talk.” So is “phenomenal,” which properly means 
apparent, as distinguished from real, in the sense of “extra- 
ordinary ;” and, the strangest of them all, “demise” for 
“death,”—though this is, as yet, only used in the case of per- 
sons who have something to demise. “Demise” means legal 
transfer; and as the death of the Sovereign causes the demise 
of the Crown, and the Crown is a word used in some con- 
texts to mean the Sovereign, it has come to be thought that 
“the demise of the Crown” means the death of the Sovereign; 
hence, that “demise” means death; and we may expect to 
hear of the demise of slaughtered cattle. But, accurately, the 
demise of a man is an unmeaning phrase, unless the man 
Sunlaod is a slave, and is demised like other property.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Belfast, April 29th. JOSEPH JOHN Murpuy. 

MATTHEW PRIOR’S POEMS. 
{To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘SpecTaToR,’’] 
Sir,—I fail to see why Mr. Dobson should speak of Prior’s 
couplet,— 
“ For thou art a girl so much brighter than her, 
As he was a poet sublimer than me,” 
a8 containing a “ grammatical lapse which calls for correc- 





tion.” I maintain that the use of “than” as a preposition 
governing the oblique case is perfectly legitimate and correct. 
Surely Prior himself is some authority, and if he and Swift, 
with his “ You are a much greater loser than me,” are not 
classical enough, will not Milton suffice P— 
“Which when Beelzebub perceived, than whom, 
Satan except, none higher sat.” 

I have not Dean Alford’s “The Queen’s English” at hand 
to refer to, but my recollection is that he distinctly admits the 
use of “than” as a preposition. It is also analogous to the use 
of the ablative case after a comparative in Latin, when quam 
is omittted.—I am, Sir, &c., GrorGE E. DERING. 

United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W., April 27th. 


THE WORK OF THE CULTIVATED. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpecraTor.”] 

S1r,—I doubt very much if what is usually called the working 
class has the remotest idea how hard is the work done, for 
fully thirty years of their life, by the great middle and 
upper-middle class,—the successful merchants, lawyers, doc- 
tors, engineers, clergy, &c. From the age of nineteen I 
began work at 9 a.m., and was constantly working until 8, 9, 
or 10 p.m. At the age of twenty-three I went to the East, 
where I was practically my own master. In the summer 
months I was always at work at 5 a.m., and all the year round 
at daylight. I had stated times for meals and exercise, 
read everything worth reading which appeared, made much 
music, was actively engaged in public business, wrote much 
for the Press, conducted the affairs of one Society, which in- 
volved a great multiplicity of detail, and found time for 
everything. If this were said in any spirit of boast, it would 
be vain and impertinent, and I desire to say that nothing can 
be further from my intention than to leave any such im- 
pression. But I wish to enforce this,—that the harder men 
determine to work, the more time they find for a thousand 
things that half-employed men never find time to do, and thus 
they contrive to pack into life five or ten or twenty times the 
enjoyment and usefulness of a mere eight-hours man.—I am, 
Sir, &e., x, 


RESPECT OF PERSONS IN THE WORLD TO COME. 
|To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—In one of Voltaire’s short stories, “L’Homme aux 
Quarante Ecus,” there is described a debate among certain 
theologians as to the soul of Marcus Antoninus, and whither 
it had gone. The debate on the side of those who held that 
no worse fate than purgatory had befallen the Emperor, is 
brought to a climax by the declaration that “there is some 
respect due to a crowned head,”—* Il ne faut pas le damner 
légérement.”—I am, Sir, &c., Justin McCarrtHy. 
20 Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea, April 29th. 


STATISTICS OF BRADFIELD UNION. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—I regret that a clerical error, not detected by me till 
pointed out by Mr. Garland in your columns, should have 
made unintelligible a table of figures on p. 227 of my work, 
“The English Poor.” The headings “ Indoor” and “ Outdoor ” 
require to be transposed ; the statistics will then be correct. I 
write to point out the necessary correction, and not to escape 
censure by pleading guilty to carelessness rather than pure 


ignorance.—I am, Sir, &ce., T. Mackay. 


GILBERT’S JOURNAL OF CAPTAIN COOK’S LAST 
VOYAGE. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—In the review on Mr. Walter Besant’s “ Captain Cook,” 
in the Spectator of April 26th, the critic observes :—* We infér 
that Mr. Besant is satisfied in his own mind that the journal 
is genuine, or he would not have quoted from it so profusely. 
The wonder is that, considering the interest in Cook, such a 
journal should have lain perdu for a century.” 1 am in a 
position to explain the mystery. The journal was preserved 
by Mr. Gilbert’s elder brother, my maternal grandfather. 
During his lifetime he objected to its publication, as Captain 
Cook’s widow was living, and certain passages in the journal 
rather reflected on the conduct of the great cireumnavigator 
when irritated by the natives of an island in the Pacific. 
After my mother’s marriage, the journal came into the hands 
of my father, Dr. Doran, F.S.A. He frequently thought of 
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publishing it, but did not carry out his intent, as he felt that 
his literary experience lay rather in the direction of history 
and the drama than travel and navigation. After my father’s 
death in 1878, the journal remained in the hands of my 
mother and myself. A year ago, finding that Mr. Besant was 
preparing a Life of Cook, I placed the journal at his disposal. 
I shall be happy to show it to your critic if he would like to 
inspect it.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Granville Place, Portman Square,W. ALBAN DORAN. 








POETRY. 





THE SWALLOWS. 
O MorHER, will the swallows never come ? 
Feel my cheek, ’tis hot and burning, 
And my heart is sick with yearning, 
But I’m always well as soon as swallows come. 


They brought me in a primrose yesterday : 
And when primroses are blowing, 
Then I know that winter’s going; 

And the swallows cannot then be far away. 


Hark, my old thrush in the garden singing clear! 
How I love his note to follow! 
But the swallow, O the swallow, 

Bringing summer with him, summer, is more dear. 


And the lambs’ bleat! Could I see them once again, 
With their innocent sweet faces, 
And their friskings, and their races! 

Once I used—but now I cannot stir for pain. 


Mother, lift me, all this side is growing numb: 
Oh, how dark the room is! Fold me 
To your bosom, tighter hold me! 

Or I shall be gone before the swallows come. 


And the swallows came again across the wave ; 
And the sky was soft and tender, 
With a gleam of rainbow splendour, 

As they laid their little darling in the grave : 


And they often watch the swallows by her tomb ; 
And they strain to think, but straining 
Cannot still the heart’s complaining, 

“She is better there where swallows never come.” 


And they carved the bird she loved upon her stone; 
Joyous guest of summer darting 
Hither, thither, then departing 

In a night, to joys of other worlds unknown. ‘ 


G. B. 





SPRING THE BELOVED. 
HALF-BRONZE, half-green, the shivering hedgerows shook, 
The larches stood in soft, uncertain mind, 
To hold or give their jewels to the wind 
That flung their gold-dust from them; by the brook 
The long-delaying primrose overtook 
The last faint daffodil; the flocks were pined, 
No grasses sprang, for April was unkind, 
And sad the shepherd leaned upon his crook. 
Then out of Heaven fell sudden power and grace ; 
Green waves of hedgerow foamed with blackthorn spray, 
The cherry whitened, tender mist of green 
Breathed from the birch, and through the coral screen 
Of sycamore the cuckoo called apace: 
For why, my Love had passed along the way. 
H. D. Rawns Ley. 





“ ALTRUISM.” 

WE may not all attain the promised land 

That youth holds as its rightful heritage, 

Manhood still craves, and disappointed age 
Dreams of, yet hopes no longer there to stand. 
The lawgiver of old, at whose command 

Forth from the rock the longed-for water sped 

(As he through arid wastes God’s Israel led), 
Who failed to own in this his Maker’s hand, 
Saw from the mountain heights by Jordan’s wave 

That land out-stretching to the distant main. 


| 


. ia, 
He knew those erring ones were come at last 


To rest and plenty, all their wand’rings pas’ 
And scanned but from afar the fertile plain 
Ere angels laid him in his unknown grave. 


ALICE Farrer, 








ART. 


—a—— 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—I. FIRST IMPRESSsIongs. 
To look through two thousand works of art and other- 
industries is to endanger one’s eyesight, taste for painting, 
and certainly one’s toleration for the pretty good. The only 
fair and reasonable way, then, to treat so large an exhibition 
in a first notice like this, is to indicate which of the works, on 
a rapid review, make an unmistakable appeal to the eye—ang 
that, of course, without any respect to signature, the reputa- 
tion of the author, or other external considerations. There jg 
this value in first impressions, that they are usually quite. 
final as judgments of a picture’s merits as a whole—piecemeal 
merits may be discovered later; or if the vivid first impression 
is not that sense of pleasure that testifies to a picture’s excel. 
lence, it is at least the sense of shock that testifies to its. 
freshness. We limit ourselves this week, however, to the oil- 
paintings, and leave for future treatment the water-colours, 
sculpture, black-and-white drawings, and architecture, as well 
as the oil-paintings that deserve consideration on a second 
review. 

If one takes the galleries in the order of their numbers, the 

first picture that really arrests the eye is Mr. E. A. Abbey’s 
“ A May-Day Morning” (109), in No. II. It recalls one of 
Mr. Abbey’s illustrations of Herrick. The invention of the 
figures is fine,—a gallant leading out a damsel a-maying who 
is half coy and wholly buxom. Behind them is a stretch of 
blue-shadowed wall, broken by yellow morning flooding in 
through a half-opened door. A cock crows perched upon the 
wall; a bough of may-blossom looks over it. 
In No. IV., Mr. Julius Olsson has an admirably fresh study 
of brightly lit clouds, sea, and sand, “ Sea-Breezes ” (360). It 
hangs next Sir J. E. Millais’s unfortunate portrait of Mr. Glad- 
stone and his grandson, which can ill afford to be in the same 
gallery. Mr. John Sargent’s portraiture has as little as possible 
of the presentation portrait about it. Sketchy and slight in 
effect, it often renders a character of its subject more valuable 
and essential than the elaborate grinding-out of a likeness we 
are accustomed to. The “ Portrait of a Lady: Study ” (421) in 
this gallery is not altogether pleasant, but has the interest of 
an effort to catch a quick expression. Further on, in Gallery 
No. VII., the portrait of “Mrs. K——” (652) conveys to a 
wonderful degree the action of the figure. The one art may 
be compared with a good example of the other here, the “ Miss 
Shaw-Lefevre” (436) of Mr. Jacomb-Hood, solid, laborious, 
but with the something of restraint and want of impulse 
that seems to come with a commission. 

In No. VII. there is a beautiful Alfred Parsons, “ A Bend 
of the Avon” (715), bathed in purple atmosphere. But the 
best thing here, and one of the best things in the Academy, is 
Mr. J. Lavery’s “The Bridge at Gretz” (?) (679). On the 
stream is a man in a skiff, who hails some one standing on the 
bridge ; the steersman of another boat looks over towards him 
from under a Japanese parasol. The unobtrusive but natural 
play of action among the figures, and the way they keep their 
place in the whole, are good; but, above all, the picture is 
remarkable for its rendering of sunlight and air. 

In No. VIII. is hung the “Tulip Culture” (750), by aw 
American-French artist, Mr. George Hitchcock, which has been 
already seen at the Salon and the Paris Exhibition of last 
year. Its beds of tulips, red, white, yellow, and pink, are as 
astonishingly vivid as ever. “The Last Blessing” (758), by 
Mr. Chevallier Tayler, is one of the best of the many Newlyn 
pictures in the Academy this year. The real talent of tlhe 
leaders of the school has proved very imitable, and there is a 
risk of our being surfeited by the tale of woe deftly rendered 
by square-brush touches, or the domesticities of the tar turned 
model reduced to “tone” by a liberal infusion of black. In 
Mr. Tayler’s picture, the scene appears to be French, not 
Cornish ; and in a picture hung above it, “La Sposa” (757), 
| the same technique is applied to a Venetian scene by Mr. 
| Melton Fisher. 

In No. X. is Mr. Logsdail’s huge “Ninth of November” 
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(1,028). The artist has set to work to render with Antwerp 
thoroughness the procession of the Lord Mayor’s flunkeys 
and coach. The buildings, the crowd in its different planes 
and carefully studied character, are given with the skill 
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Mr. Logsdail has accustomed us to. But the whole thing 
suffers from the garish crimsons, blues, and gold of the liveries 
and decorations. 

In No. XI., Mr. Stanhope Forbes, leader of the Newlyn 
men, has a cottage auction scene, “ By Order of the Court” 
(1,146). The construction is clever; there is a dramatic per- 
spective in it that gives it unity of effect; and the study of 
character, from the vacant stare of the man half-hypnotised 
by the auctioneer’s hammer, through the expressions of faces 
set as if in church and those intent in business earnest, to 
that of the amused lady onlooker in the best chair, is capital. 


We are obliged to pass over now the great but familiar 


Henry Moore’s (257 and 544), and also a large number of fair 
portraits and good landscapes. The names of Messrs. Claude 
Hayes, J. B. Knight, J. J. Pickering, F. Hind, 8. Hansen, A. 
Lemon, and A. G. Webster may be singled out for mention 
among the landscape-painters. The general Academic dullness 
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| Art, if there is one. 


merits of work like Mr. Alma Tadema’s (324) and Mr. | but it is the picture he is tempted to dwell upon. 








It is, of course, true that, given a story, the best moments 
for the writer and the painter are not necessarily the same. 
The moving and speaking moments belong to the writer, the 
scene and the still moments belong to the painter. And this 
point brings up naturally a third critic, who is aggrieved that 
Mr. Burne-Jones has not been more dramatic; has not in- 
cluded the Awakening of the Princess in his series. The 
painter is wiser in two degrees. For one thing, his genius is not 
dramatic. The Awakening might, indeed, be painted; but 
he is perhaps not the man to paint it. The only active figure 
here, that of the Prince, is the least expressive. And more 
generally, the sleeping part of the story is more the proper 
field of the painter than the waking. Here, indeed, we might 
carry the war into the territory of the former critic, and point 
out that the poet who tells this story is the real usurper in 
He does, indeed, carry the story through ; 
Indeed, it is 
characteristic of Tennyson, and of Keats before him, and it 
explains why they were the inspiration of the Pre-Raphaelite 
painters, to linger amid the still life of their themes. Their 


| sleepers wake perforce. And the painter here, with a painter’s 


is relieved by several freaks, notably Mr. Sidney Cooper's | 


accident in No. 1,004, and Mr. J. C. Horsley’s unblushing 
rendering of nude faces in No. 267. 
saved by the unmistakable evidence that they are not painted 
from the life. 


THE LEGEND OF THE BRIAR-ROSE. 

THE critic who, against the undertaker passion of his kind, 
comes to praise Cesar and not to bury him, feels all the same 
certain scruples of his trade forcing him to make some show 
of criticising. He would much rather simply rejoice and 
admire at a great birth of Time and Art; but it is in his 
commission to be conscious not only of the picture, but of its 
spectators. It will be convenient, then, to speak to some of 
the points of attack. 

Enter, then, first, the modern painter, with his aims and 
methods, 
He would as likely as not deny to Mr. Burne-Jones the name 
of painter altogether. He has been taught that painting is 
the effort to render the object as it appears in light and atmo- 
sphere. Subject and design matter little, for the sun shines 
on the just and on the unjust; and the poetry of light is given 
away as much with the just man in a tall hat, as with any- 
thing in itself beautiful. Now, for Mr. Burne-Jones, he would 
say, atmosphere does not seem to exist; the distant object is 
merely a sort of miniature of the near. Nor, again, does light 
exist as an agent playing conjuring-tricks with colour, so that 
five minutes’ more or less elevation of the sun alters not merely 
the strength of colours, but their quality; in this kind of painting 
a colour is a fixed element in a mosaic that the time of day does 
not affect. Once more, the drawing is not a close study of the 
forms of Nature. There is little modelling from life. Even 
if all this were true, which it only is in a rough caricature 
way, the truth would be misplaced. If the painter were trying 
to compete with reality, he must be judged on these terms. 
But if the principle of his art is less imitation than design, 
then he is free to throw away as many of the conditions of 
reality as he pleases. We do not complain of music that it is 
an unsuccessful imitation of the sounds in the street; so 
drawing, if it chooses, may take up or neglect the suggestions 
of Nature, the pattern in the designer’s head determining how 
much is to be taken and how much left. The roses will be 
borrowed from the garden, but will also be wrought into 
a kind of tapestry; and the very faces, however much 
they may approach to the actual and the individual, will 
wear still more strongly the birth-mark of importunate dream. 

Then might follow the critic who has adopted the latest and 
most puzzle-headed of formulas. He shudders at a painting 
that has anything to do with poetry, or that contaminates 
itself with a story. His simple idea is that poetry and stories 
are necessarily “literature.” Whereas the poetry and the 
story are, of course,a common property, and it is as absurd to 
insist on turning out the footlights as it would be to gag the 
actors; and when done it is as futile. 





When the reader has 
achieved the acrobatic feat of reading without a picture- 
context springing up, then he may go on to demand a painting 
addressed only to the eye, with no context of ideas and 
associations. 


Modesty, however, is | 


tact, seizes on the setting of the story—the Roses; and upon 
the actors in the still part of it—the Sleep. 

Roses,—their branches have been bent in the designer’s 
brain. They are not to be only a tangle and fence, but to 
suggest by their form the repetition of waves (they have risen 
like a tide high over the defeated knights, and lifted the 
eseutcheon of each of them above his head); and the snaky 
coil and spring of something more than a wave, the curse— 

** that floats and flows 
About the tangle of the rose.” 
And those loops and arches bind in and govern the whole 
composition. 

Sleep,—the whole thing is a frieze in sleep as that of the 
Parthenon is in movement—variations on still face and 
relaxed limbs. This repeated expression becomes most beautiful 
in the third picture, with its two gently modulated waves 
of girl-figures drooping from the action in which the spell 


i=) 


| found them. Most beautiful of all, perhaps, is the girl leaning 


say, an ordinary boy, fresh from Julian’s «atelier. | 





against the upright of the loom, or the lovely invention of the 
weaver’s arm frozen as it threw the shuttle. It is always the 
sleep and dream in a face that Mr. Burne-Jones’s art renders, 
—the lines and hollows about the eyelids and the eyes. When 
the eyes open, they do not observe or search or challenge what 
is without,—they only disclose their dream. This story might 
have been made for him to paint, and he seems to let the 
waking or sleep-walking Prince come in under protest; the 
frame will barely let him stand upright. 

What is to become of these pictures? Their subject is not 
canonical enough for the chapel, and one would not like to see 
them in the cruel jumble of the museum, “illustrating a 
phase.” They seem to demand a home and setting of their 
own, as aloof in place as they are in sentiment, to be visited 
on summer mornings when the roses are in flower. 








BOOKS. 


ae 
GEORGE IL* 
IF it is satisfactory to the preacher when he finds that he has 
driven people to repentance, it is still more satisfactory to the 
reviewer, because it is much rarer, to find that he has made some 
impression on the author whom he has chastened. In this 
volume Mr. McCarthy shows that he has kissed the rod 
which in some measure we had to administer to him on the 
appearance of its predecessor in 1884. He has abated the two 
faults which were most salient in the previous volume,—the 
vice of form of being too literary, and dragging in literary 
allusions and scraps of quotation merely for the sake of 
making a show of literariness; and the vice of substance in 
indulging in vain repetitions of the same statement and 
enunciations of the same idea. But though the vice is abated, 
it is not wholly removed. Why head the chapter on Walpole’s 
resignation of the Prime Ministry, “And when he falls,”— 
except for having looked out the word “falls” in a dictionary 
(or your memory) of quotations? The quotation would be 
apposite of Strafford or of Bolingbroke. In the case of 
Walpole it has no relation to the facts, and it contains a 





* A History of the Four Georges, By Justin McCarthy, M.P. Vol. II. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1£90, , 
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suggestio falsi. Walpole did not fall like Lucifer, who was 
expelled downwards ; on the contrary, he resigned, and kicked 
himself upstairs with a peerage and pension. And he did 
rise again. Within two years of his fall, he was confidentially 
consulted alike by the King and by the very men who had 
ousted and succeeded him. It is extremely probable that if 
old age and sickness had not carried him off, he would again 
have been Prime Minister. 

There are times when Mr. McCarthy’s own style, which is 
naturally of the light, half-cynical, sensible order, tries to rise 
or fall into the Carlylean strain with desperate ill-success. 
When Queen Caroline, who had set up during her life for an 
agnostic or more, was dying a lingering death of the most 
horrible pain, she said faintly, “ Pray,” and a few seconds 
afterwards died. Thereupon we have this wonderful outburst 
from Mr. McCarthy :— 

“<< Pray,’ that was the last word the Queen ever spoke. All the 
wisdom of the Court statesmen, all the proud, intellectual un- 
belief, all the cynical contempt for the weaknesses of intellect 
which allow ignorant people to believe their destiny linked with 
that of some other and higher life—all that Bolingbroke, Chester- 
field, Walpole, would have taught and sworn oaths for—all was 
mocked by that one little word ‘ pray ’ which came from the lips of 
Queen Caroline. Bring saucy Scepticism there; make her laugh 
at that!” 

Surely this is the very bathos of sentiment, and the last 
sentence, with its forced literary parody, would reflect dis- 
credit on the veriest street-ranter who ever depicted the 
slanderous falsehoods of the “sceptic’s” death-bed. But the 
truth is, Mr. McCarthy is at home in describing the debates 
and intrigues of Parliamentary life, or retailing the scandals 
of George II.’s very scandalous Court ; when he rides the high 
horse of sentiment, or indulges in moral reflections, as on the 
Wesleyan movement, he does not show to advantage. To 
adopt his own style, then— 

“He rides a horse with wings that would have flown, 
But that his heavy rider kept him down.” 

These, however, are but surface blemishes. There is no 
question that Mr. McCarthy has produced an extremely 
readable and most interesting story. In the account of 
Parliamentary debates, he is at his best. His account of the 
great debate in Parliament on the Septennial Act in 1734 is 
admirable. It was in this debate that Sir William Wyndham 
delivered his great attack on Walpole as the arch-fiend of 
corruption, summing up the diatribes which that most corrupt 
of all English statesmen, Bolingbroke, had been hurling for 
years against his great rival. Mr. McCarthy well points out, 
by-the-way, that in that very debate, the phrase which has 
been so often quoted by Walpole’s maligners as showing the 
true character of the man, “Every man has his price,” is quoted 
by Wyndham as “an old maxim,” and levelled against Walpole. 
Wyndham’s attack, however, is chiefly famous for the oppor- 
tunity it gave of a counter-attack by Walpole on Bolingbroke, 
whose unholy alliances with the Jacobite Wyndham and the 
pseudo- Whig Pulteney give its interest to the Parliamentary 
struggles of the two first Georges,—an attack which is said to 
have driven Bolingbroke out of the Kingdom ; and though Mr. 
McCarthy shows that Bolingbroke did not, in fact, go abroad 
tilla year afterwards, he admits—and the advice of Pulteney 
to Bolingbroke shows it—that it was the true cause of his 
departure. The effect of the debate on the House and the 
country was so great, that it was quite enough to dispel the 
theory that Walpole’s long tenure of power was due to cor- 
ruption. The truth is, that the country was with Walpole, 
und the King too, until the agitation produced in the 
country on the Exc'se Bill in 1733; and this debate on the 
Septennial Act had wiped out almost the effects of the Excise 
Bill. Nor was the real feeling changed till the unscrupulous 
agitation on the Spanish War, “ For Jenkins’s ear,” when the 
first great Peace Minister was forced into war against his 
will, very much as in later days the Aberdeen Cabinet was 
forced into the Crimean War, by the cry against truckling to 
the foreigner. As for the charges of corruption against Walpole, 
when we remember the source from which they emanated, the 
test to which they were put at the time by the exhaustive 
examination of a hostile Committee on Walpole’s resignation, 
the complete absence of proof, and the intrinsic absurdity of the 
theory that any one could retain power for twenty years mainly 
by corruption, he must stand acquitted. The real crimes which 
he committed were that he kept a Hanoverian King upon the 
throne against a Jacobite gentry, that he kept the country at 
peace in the midst of a sea of wars, and that he introduced a 





i 
strict party system and would not tolerate opposition in his 
own Cabinet. 

While we agree with Mr. McCarthy in his estimate of 
Walpole, in which he is not new, it is more difficult to agree 
with him in his estimate of Chesterfield. Of course, every 
historian finds it necessary to vindicate his claim to originality 
by turning some hitherto reputed goose into a swan. But 
Chesterfield does not seem a particularly good subject for the 
operation,—at least, not in his capacity as an eminent states. 
man. The only solid reason for this sudden elevation appears. 
to be that when Chesterfield was Lord-Lieutenant of Treland, 
he felt, like nearly all Lord-Lieutenants, from Strafford down. 
wards, more sympathy with the downtrodden natives than 
with the bigoted rings of Protestant ascendency, and not 
being governed by any religious prejudices, nor perhaps 
having any religion at all, he was able to laugh at the antj- 
Papist chimeras of the dominant gang. He declared that the 
only “dangerous” Catholic he had met in Ireland was the 
lovely Miss Ambrose: and when an alarmist burst in on him 
in bed with the startling intelligence that the Papists had 
risen in Connaught, he looked at his watch and said: “Nine 
o’clock—time for them to rise.’ But as Chesterfield went 
to Ireland in 1745, and was recalled to be made Secretary of 
State in 1746, the basis for building up an enormous reputa- 
tion as a statesman in a year of what he regarded as gilded 
banishment, hardly seems enough. The attempt is creditable 
to Mr. McCarthy’s patriotism, but not to his judgment. 

One of the most striking facts brought out in this book ig 
the extraordinarily slight notion of liberty and popular govern- 
ment possessed by the Royal family who were kept on the 
throne by the party of progress. George II., as might be 
expected of a German boor who ruled in his own land asa 
despot, had not a glimmering of the ideas of constitutional 
freedom. It is more surprising that Queen Caroline, a 
woman with a brain, and of decidedly advanced notions, 
was equally destitute of popular sympathy. “ Popularity,” 
she once said, “always makes me sick, but Fritz’s popularity 
makes me vomit.” It was she who specially ordered the 
reprieve of that murderous ruffian, Captain Porteous, and 
whose fury at the Porteous Riots made the Ministry introduce 
in the Lords a Bill which, if carried, would probably have 
dissolved the Union, and which certainly contributed in no 
small degree to the indifference, or favour, with which Edin- 
burgh received the Pretender some years later. 

Indeed, the reigns of the two first Georges, like those of 
John and Henry III., of Mary Tudor and Charles IL, are 
proofs of the truth that the worse the Sovereign, the better for 
the subject. Liberty and progress were due to the vices of our 
bad Kings, not tothe virtues of our good ones. It is delightful 
to think that his Sacred Majesty George II.’s true view of his 
humble subjects was summed up in his remark to the Queen: 
“1 wish with all my heart that the devil may take all your 
Bishops, and the devil take your Minister, and the devil take 
the Parliament, and the devil take the whole island, so long 
as I can get out of it and go to Hanover,”—.e., to the arms of 
Madame Walmoden, one of his Hanoverian courtiers’ wives. 





MR. MACAULAY’S TRANSLATION OF HERODOTUS.* 


NotHING could be more praiseworthy than Mr. Macaulay’s 
conception of a translator’s duties. He begins with the deter- 
mination to have as definite an idea as possible of what it is 
that he has to translate. Accordingly, he has devoted much 
trouble to the matter of text, paying it, indeed, more attention 
than many editors think it necessary to give. To the actual 
work of translation he has brought, besides other gifts, a most 
painstaking carefulness. And he has constructed an index of 
names which is a monument of industry. The nine books of 
the Historiesarefull of names. Herodotus’s gossipy, personal 
style brings them in continually. What Oxford man who 
had to “get him up” under the old system, does not remem- 
ber the infinite trouble it was to be ready for questions which 
demanded a knowledge of even the most insignificant :—‘‘ What 
was the name of the slave who followed Democedes into the 
Persian treasury?” “Who was the Halicarnassean who 
carried off the tripod from the temple of the Triopean 
Apollo?” This particular use for a Herodotus index is pre- 
sumably obsolete; but it is not less meritorious to have con- 





* The History of Herodotus, Translated into English by G. C. Macaulay, M A. 
2vo's. London: Macmillan and Co, 1890, 
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structed one so complete as that which Mr. Macaulay here 


gives Us. 

‘ After so much by way of preface, let us try to estimate the 
translation itself. First comes the question of style. It will 
be as well to let Mr. Macaulay speak for himself. After 
telling us that his aim has been “above all things faithful- 
ness”—a point of which more will be said hereafter—and 
deprecating a “ severe consistency,” he goes on :— 


“Nor again must his simplicity of thought and occasional 

quaintness be reproduced in the form of archaisms of language ; 
and that not only because the affectation of an archaic style would 
necessarily be offensive to the reader, but also because in language 
Herodotus is not archaic. His style is the ‘best canon of the 
Ionic speech,’ marked, however, not so much by primitive purity 
as by eclectic variety. At the same time, it is characterised 
largely by the poetic diction of the Epic and Tragic writers; and 
while the translator is free to employ all the resources of modern 
English, so far as he has them at his command, he must carefully 
retain this poetical colouring, and by all means avoid the courtier 
phrase by which the style of Herodotus has too often been made 
“more noble.’ ” 
We must own to finding this a little vague, and on one or two 
points questionable. The freedom to “ employ all the resources 
of modern English” is a freedom which might lead a trans- 
lator of Herodotus into the use of phrases which would seem 
to any person of taste very much out of place. It might 
almost be said that there is an incongruity between the word 
“modern” and our conception of Herodotus. He was a 
traveller, a geographer, a historian, but most unlike the 
modern type of such writers. We must go back for more 
than a couple of centuries to find anytbing like him,— 
to match, for instance, his naif, wondering temper. We 
cannot but think that Mr. Macaulay would have done 
better if he had proposed for himself as a model of 
style some writer not less remote from our time—say, 
Sir Walter Raleigh—not, of course, pedantically binding 
himself to his vocabulary and turn of phrase, but keeping in 
the main to his colour and form. We do not quite follow Mr. 
Macaulay when he writes that the “affectation of an archaic 
style would necessarily be offensive to the reader.” There 
are archaisms and archaisms. No reader, we venture to say, 
was ever offended with Thackeray’s Esmond, a masterpiece of 
style, but, to speak strictly, archaic. In fact, a certain 
archaism, always stopping short, of course, of the obsolete, 
has always been recognised as a literary necessity—perhaps 
we should rather say, an adornment—in reproducing some 
originals, and even in treating some subjects. Who would 
translate Froissart with “all the resources of modern 
English ” ? 

Practically, we do not find much fault with Mr. Macaulay’s 
work in this matter of style. We may give as a specimen a 
passage which may fairly enough represent the average level 
of Herodotus :— 

“When he was doing these things, Croesus the Lydian judged 
it right to admonish him in the following words: ‘O King, do 
not thou indulge the heat of thy youth and passion in all things, 
but restrain and hold thyself back: it is a good thing to be 
prudent, and forethought is wise. Thou however art putting to 
death men who are of thine own people, condemning them on 
charges of no moment, and thou art putting to death men’s sons 
also. If thou do many such things, beware lest the Persians 
make revolt from thee. As for me, thy father Cyrus gave me 
charge, earnestly bidding me to admonish thee, and suggest to 
thee that which I should find to be good.’ Thus he counselled 
him, manifesting goodwill towards him; but Cambyses answered : 
‘Dost thou venture to counsel me, who excellently well didst rule 
thine own country, and well didst counsel my father, bidding him 
pass over the river Araxes and go against the Massagetai, when 
they were willing to pass over into our land, and so didst utterly 
ruin thyself by ill government of thine own land, and didst utterly 
ruin Cyrus, who followed thy counsel? However, thou shalt not 
escape punishment now, for know that before this I had very long 
been desiring to find some occasion against thee.’ Thus having 
said he took his bow meaning to shoot him, but Croesus started up 
and ran out: and so since he could not shoot him, he gave orders 
to his attendants to take and slay him. The attendants however, 
knowing his moods, concealed Creesus, with the intention that if 
Cambyses should change his mind and seek to have Croesus again, 
they might produce him and receive gifts as the price of saving 
his life ; but if he did not change his mind nor feel desire to have 
him back, then they might kill him. Not long afterwards Cambyses 
did in fact desire to have Cresus again, and the attendants 
perceiving this reported to him that he was still alive: and 
Cambyses said that he rejoiced with Croesus that he was still 
alive, but that they who had preserved him should not get off 
free, but he would put them to death: and thus he did.” 

Now, this is good enough, though it might be better. The 
chief blemishes we find in it mostly come from a too serupu- 





lous fidelity, though there seems also to be a want of feeling 
for the picturesqueness of the original. 

For “thou killest men’s sons also,” we would suggest “thou 
killest children,” there being an evident allusion to the cruel 
murder of the young son of Prexaspes. In the next sentence, 
“Tf thou do,” &c., there is a needlessly strict following of the 
Greek order. Why not put “beware lest,” first? In the pas- 
sage about the Araxes and the Massagetai the English reader 
somehow misses the force of the original, to “pass over into 
our land” not giving the idea of “coming to attack us.” To 
the rendering of “Cambyses said that he rejoiced with 
Cresus that he was still alive,” we decidedly object. Of 
course it is a literal rendering of Kpoisw fuév avyndecbos 2Qn 
wepicovzt. But too much stress is put on the cv». Cambyses 
would not speak of his sympathy with Creesus in his escape. 
He simply says that he was glad of it. 

Why, to take a few instances from the following chapters, 
is muyyaiov advdpes wiensis rendered “likeness of a dwarfish 
man”? Why not “pigmy”? A pigmy is not of necessity 
a dwarf, a word which connotes unshapeliness. “He mourned 
for his loss” is hardly vigorous enough for cveQoph expire, 
said of Polycrates when he had thrown away his ring. Might 
we venture on “made the most of his loss”? In chap. 46, 
where the despot is said to have gathered together “the 
children and wives of his subjects, and confined them in the 
ship-sheds,” to use them as hostages in case these should join 
the exiles, we miss something that should give the force of 
Tay be swuT@ eovtTwy ToAmtiwy, contrasting them with the 
returned exiles outside. Some twenty chapters further on, 
where Cambyses confesses his murder of his brother Smerdis, 
we should prefer “the thing I sought to keep concealed,” to 
the thing “I was wont to keep concealed.” ”Expuxrov seems 
here to be the true imperfect. 

As another sample of Mr. Macaulay’s work, we may give 
the rendering of a passage which has been the object of what 
seems to us an unreasonable scepticism :— 

“While the Barbarians were engaged upon this work, Attaginos 
the son of Phrynon, a Theban, having made magnificent prepara- 
tions, invited to an entertainment Mardonios himself and fifty of 
the Persians who were of most account; and these being invited 
came; and the dinner was given at Thebes. Now this which 
follows I heard from Thersander, an Orchomenian and a man of 
very high repute in Orchomenos. This Thersander said that he 
too was invited by Attaginos to this dinner, and there were invited 
also fifty men of the Thebans, and their host did not place them to 
recline separately each nation by themselves, but a Persian and a 
Theban upon every couch. Then when dinner was over, as they 
were drinking pledges to one another, the Persian who shared a 
couch with him, speaking in the Hellenic tongue, asked him of what 
place he was, and he answered that he was of Orchomenos. The 
other said: ‘Since now thou hast become my table-companion 
and the sharer of my libation, I desire to leave behind with thee 
a memorial of my opinion, in order that thou thyself also mayest 
know beforehand and be able to take such counsels for thyself as 
may be profitable. Dost thou see these Persians who are feasting 
here, and the army which we left behind encamped upon the river ? 
Of all these, when a little time has gone by, thou shalt see but very 
few surviving.’ While the Persian said these words he shed 
many tears, as Thersander reported; and he marvelling at the 
speech said to him: ‘Surely then it is right to tell this to Mar- 
donios and to those of the Persians who after him are held in 
regard.’ He upon this said: ‘Friend, that which is destined to 
come from God, it is impossible for a man to avert; for no man is 
willing to follow counsel, even when one speaks that which is 
reasonable. And these things which I say many of us Persians 
know well; yet we go with the rest being bound in the bonds of 
necessity : and the most hateful grief of all human griefs is this, 
to have knowledge of the truth but no power over the event.’ ” 
This has all the simplicity and dignity that could be desired. 

Mr. Macaulay has added a few notes which are always 
useful and to the point. His system of transliteration is 
reasonable. A few names, when the Latin form is well estab- 
lished, as Egypt, Carthage, Egean, Cyrus, are left; others are 
written in the Greek orthography, the hard “c” in English 
representing the unsightly “k.” Darius, a very familiar form 
indeed, and possibly one or two more, might have been added 
to the list. 

Wecongratulate Mr. Macaulay on the successful completion 
of a laborious work. 


MR. O’BRIEN’S NOVEL.* 
Tuat Mr. William O’Brien should have written a novel is not 


so much a source of surprise to us as that he should never 
have done so before. But politics are a busy calling, and 





* When We Were Boys: a Novel. By William O’Brien, M.P. London: 
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doubtless the leisure was not available until it was forced upon 
him. In fact, Mr. Balfour’s necessity was Mr. O’Brien’s 
opportunity, and the result is before us in the shape of a 
really immense and record-breaking work. There must be 
billions of words in When We Were Boys. The diction is as 
impetuons as Niagara, as “tall” as the Eiffel Tower. In the 
matter of epithets, it only needs an index to convert it into 
the most complete Gradus that ever existed. As with the style, 
so also is it with the dramatis persone. They are sufficiently 
numerous to furnish forth at least half-a-dozen melodramas 
Cis- and Trans-pontine. For Mr. O’Brien is not merely at 
home on the heather of Glengarriff. He is a past-master— 
apparently at least, for how should a poor reviewer be in a 
position to judge ?—of what the Daily News calls the brogue 
of Mayfair. With him we penetrate into the smoking-room 
of the Chrysanthemum Club, and hear the prattle of baby- 
faced lordlings. With him, again, we visit Asphodel-land, 
and watch the loveliest girls and the most fatuous youths in 
England taking their pleasure in the mazy dance. We go 
everywhere, in short, but always personally conducted by Mr. 
William O’Brien, who has no sympathy for that impartial 
and self-effacing attitude which characterises the work of 
novelists, say, like Tourgueneff. But why talk of Tourgueneff ? 
Mr. O’Brien boldly meets half-a-dozen favourite English, 
French, or Irish novelists on their own ground, and canters 
away from them. His “wild Irish girl” isas sporting a character 
as any of Lever’s heroines, and ten times as spiritual and 
celestial into the bargain. Quish, the bailiff, eclipses Quasi- 
modo: and as for Ken Rohan, peasant, student, poet, 
journalist, and patriot rolled into one, none but Mr. O’Brien 
himself can be his parallel. The number of subjects discussed 
in the text is legion. Mr. O’Brien’s forte is apparently 
omniscience. There is hardly a topic of the day that he does 
not touch upon. Like Father O’Flynn in the song, he ranges— 
«Down from mythology 
Into thayology, 
Troth, and conchology, if he’d the call.” 

What delicate gastronomical knowledge, for example, is 
involved in the passage in which Dr. O’Harte is described 
as “gently drawing the cork of his demi-bouteille of Chateau 
Youem étanpé like a violinist drawing bis bow across a delicate 
instrument.” 

In the matter of his heroine, Mr. O’Brien is either nobly 
forgiving or splendide mendax. Mabel Westropp, the “ wild 
Irish girl,” is a creation on whom the gifted author has 
lavished all the wealth of his perfervid genius, and yet Mabel 
Westropp is the daughter of a gouty absentee landlord. Here 
is the touching passage in which this fascinating creature first 
makes her appearance on the scene :— 

“<Coftins! Good gracious, papa, what a naughty word! I’ve 

aught you,’ warbled a voice as sweet as silver at his ear. A 
luminous figure in silky white muslin stood behind him and bent 
over him till the head touched his cheek : a head of rippling gold 
hair, which seemed to emit a brighter light than the gas-burners, 
a healthy blush-rose face, and great dark-blue eyes that made it 
hard to see anything else when they were visible. ‘Poor old 
papa, what business have those wretched twitches to be teasing 
him ?’” 
That such a seraphic creature should remain in the camp of 
the Philistines, to call them by no harder name, was hardly 
to be expected. Mabel irresistibly gravitates towards the 
cause of patriotism, and although Ken Rohan is balked by a 
sentence of penal servitude for life from making her his own, 
we have the comforting assurance conveyed to us in the last 
words of the story that this was not the end of their romance. 
No; Mabel Westropp became Mabel Rohan; and the eyes that 
outshone the gas-burners now enable him to effect a consider- 
able reduction in his gas-bill. 

When We Were Boys may be compared to a dense jungle of 
exuberant diction, bespangled with brilliant tropical flowers 
of speech, in which every noun is cumbered with a rich 
fruitage of epithets. It is the consistently and continuously 
florid character of the style which proves at once so fatiguing 
and unimpressive. The reader ends by hardening his heart 
when the agony is piled up at every moment. The sprightly 
damsels are invariably sprightly. The brilliant youth is 
always scintillating. The conversationalists never give their 
wit or their facetiousness a moment’s rest. Mr. O’Brien 
seems afraid to leave anything to the imagination of his 
readers. The characters of his dramatis persone do not 


develop themselves. It is as though we were witnessing a 
panorama, with Mr. O’Brien always on the stage, always 
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haranguing the audience, and always using the pointer, We 
are never left in doubt for a moment as to what we are to 
admire and what to condemn. Hans Harman, the agent, for 
all his elegant manners, is marked “dangerous” the first 
time we meet him. Father Phil’s aureole is distinctly visible 
on all occasions. There is consequently no mystery or sus. 
pense—indispensable qualifications in a good romance—from 
beginning to end of When We Were Boys. 

It would be unjust, however, to convey the impression that 
the merit of Mr. O’Brien’s work, as a whole, is to be estimated 
from such passages as those we have quoted,—passages in 
which he has unconsciously succeeded in out-heralding the 
Family Herald. The literary output of the present Nationalist 
movement has been hitherto singularly meagre, and this jt 
is which gives significance and value to the voluminous con- 
tribution before us. Mr. O’Brien has made a gallant effort 
to wipe out these arrears off his own bat, and if only for this, 
he deserves credit. When We Were Boys is passionate and 
extravagant; but it is marked by a sincere devotion to the 
Trish people and the Ivish priesthood, always excepting the 
“ Popish” drill-sergeant class, as represented by Monsignor 
McGrudder. Many of the purely descriptive passages are 
really brilliant, and the dialogue, though very long-winded, 
has a great deal of rhetorical cleverness in it. If the book 
were published in a condensed form, minus, say, a hundred 
thousand adjectives, it would be much more readable. Jn its 
present form, Aristophanes alone can supply befitting language 
wherewith to do justice to its portentous verbosity. It is, 
indeed, the most pompholugopaphlasmatic novel ever written. 





BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA* 

THs volume is a record of the tour of inspection which Herr 
von Killay, the Austrian Imperial Minister of Finance, and 
Governor of Bosnia and Herzegovina, began through those 
provinces in 1882. To a Hungarian there could not be a 
more historically interesting journey. For centuries the two 
provinces have been the battle-ground of Eastern Europe. 
From the tenth century, when we first hear of “ Bosona” from 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, to the nineteenth, contending 
races have struggled backwards and forwards over the little 
Kingdom, and literally drenched it in blood. As early as the 
twelfth century, Bosnia had, under Ban Boris, reached 
her present dimensions. In the next century, in the 
reign of the Banus Kulin, the Bogomilian persecutions 
commenced; and if we except the Golden Age of the 
Hungarian Bans, Bosnian independence no sooner began 
than it waned. The Servians and the Bosnians in 1389 
defeated Sultan Murad at Plotshknik, but at Kossovo-Polje, 
in the same year, the Turks in a three-days’ battle dealt the 
death-blow of the Servian Monarchy. In 1413, Hrvoja, on 
behalf of the persecuted Bogomiles, threatened to call in the 
Turks. At the Battle of Usora, in 1415, the Hungarian army 
was destroyed, and the Turks obtained a permanent footing 
in Bosnia. Then the Hungarian persecutions of the Bogomiles 
brought their own reward, in a series of invasions which neces- 
sitated the whole power of Hungary to overthrow. At 
Kunovitza and at Belgrade, John Hunyadi saved his King- 
dom, but Bosnia was doomed. Stefan, the last of the 
Bosnian Kings, addressed about 1461 a pathetic appeal and 
solemn warning to the Pope, begging to be crowned as a sign 
that he should not be deserted in his bour of need :— 

“Holy Father! We, Stefan Tomashevitsh, King of Bosnia, 
send to Thee this embassy, because the Turkish Emperor 
Muhammed will attack us in the coming year, and his army stands 
in readiness. We shall not be able to withstand such power. 
ee te Thy predecessor offered our father the Crown. ..... 
Our father hesitated because he feared the Turks, and had not 
yet expelled the Manicheans (Bogomiles) from the country. ..... 
We do not fear as our father did, and we therefore beg for the 
Crown and for holy Bishops, as a sign that 'Thou will not desert us.” 
After pointing out the boundless ambition of Muhammed, 
who aimed at even the Eternal City, he changes his tone to 
one of emphatic foreboding :— 

“Our father forewarned Thy predecessor Nikolaus and the 
Venetians of the fall of Constantinople; and to the great hurt of 
Christendom has the city of the Emperors, the throne of the 
Patriarchs, the pillar of Greece, been destroyed. Now we tell 
Thee beforehand, if Thou wilt believe us, and wilt send succour, 
we shall be saved. Without this we are lost, and after us, the 
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others. This doth Stefan foretell to Thee. Do Thou, Father of 
Christendom, advise and help!” 

In afew months the Turks overran Bosnia, the Bogomiles, 
to whom indirectly and directly the catastrophe was due, 
going over in a body to the faith of Islam. 

The origin of the Bogomiles forms one of the most 
remarkable yet least known chapters in the history of the 
early Christian sects. Professing a peculiar and what must 
be called a singularly narrow and perverted creed, to which 
that of the Albigenses seems comparatively orthodox, we can 
scarcely wonder at the storm of persecution and the repeated 
crusades which their obstinacy raised among the fanatics of 
the Middle Ages. As we have sccn, they finally went over in 
a body to Islam, without, however, losing their individuality 
asaclass. After defying for centuries the utmost violence 
and oppression, they, in the persons of their descendants, still 
retain the Bosnian national characteristics, and form an ex- 
clusive aristocracy which can barely be said to tolerate 
Turkish rule. There are now, it is true, no longer any Bogo- 
miles. A few families alone remain who are supposed to 
practise customs that point to a Bogomile ancestry. None 
the less pregnant is the lesson which the story of the Bogo- 
miles teaches. We cannot do better than quote the writer’s 
own words :— 

“This superhuman strength could only have been given to the 
masses, sunk in material and spiritual poverty, by a superhuman 
religious idea. To renounce all things, to endure all things, to 
take up arms without hope of victory, only for the sake of opposi- 
tion, and to do this for centuries: strength such as this can only 
be lent to the masses by ideals which are not of this world.” 

The Mahommedan Empire itself, as Herr Asbdéth says, is 
an example of this vitality. Some of the most striking parts 
of Bosnian scenery owe their impressiveness to the gigantic 
cemeteries which these fanatical Bogomiles have left at Sera- 
jevo, Pavlovatz, Gyaurski-Polje, Radmilovitsh and Bukovitza. 
Mr. Evans, in the account of his wanderings on foot during 
the insurrection, has borne witness to the effect which these 
simple but imposing tombs produce on the traveller. The 
tombstones consist of a sarcophagus, or a “ reversed obtuse 
oblisk,” or a cube, resting on a simple slab, or sometimes aslab 
alone; the average dimensions being two métres long, one 
métre wide, and one and a half in height. A more befitting 
and characteristic style of monument for the hard, unyielding 
adherents of the Bogomilian creed, one cannot conceive. 
Memorials such as these, like those of the Pharaohs, would 
seem to be built for all time. Herr Asbéth has much that is 
interesting to say about these burial-grounds, and those whose 
monuments they contain. And no doubt he would have pre- 
ferred to confine himself to the archzological features of his 
tour, rather than to the Bosnia of to-day and its people. 

He naturally begins his reminiscences with the city of 
Serajevo, the capital and Mahommedan centre of Bosnia. 
Serajevo was founded during the Turkish conquest; and if it 
cannot lay claim to much historical interest previous to that 
era, it is yet a city of the first importance in the Mahommedan 
world. The Bosniak Mahommedans are the strictest of the 
followers of the Prophet. Nowhere else are the women so 
closely veiled. So hot burned the fanatical fire of the Bosnian 
nobles in 1830, that Hussein-Aga-Berberli marched at the 
head of forty thousand men against Constantinople and the 
“Gyaur-Sultan ” for “the restoration of the true Islam.” 
Moreover, Serajevo is the headquarters of these same nobles, a 
proud and powerful aristocracy, Islamite to the core, but retain- 
ing as an heirloom the obstinacy and impatience of control 
which distinguished their ancestors. The life and customs of 
Serajevo, Herr Asbdéth treats very graphically and in detail. 
The picture which he draws of the mingling of many races, re- 
ligions, and customs, is full of vivid colour and instinct with 
movement. We havea lively description of the fast of Ramadan, 
the banquets of the wealthy Turks, the Dancing Dervishes, and 
the etiquette of Serajevo society. Next there comes a valuable 
chapter on agrarian conditions and land-laws. These on a nearer 
acquaintance are not so complicated as they appear at first 
sight. Land is divided into “ mulk,” “ mirieh,” and “ vakuf.” 
Mulk is entirely free real property, sometimes even free of 
land-tax ; mirieh, known as “State property ” (though it does 
not come within the European acceptation of the term), is 
subject to tithes, and is not private property, but given up by 
the Caliphs for cultivation, in exchange for tithes (of this 
nature does most of the cultivated ground consist); the vakuf 
is the estates of religious and other endowments, and is 








susceptible of many varieties. “State property,” in the 
European sense, arose in 1870, when the Porte declared all 
forests to be the property of the State. Doubtless in the un- 
civilised parts as the Zagorje, where the great Begs and nobles 
reign supreme, feudal tenure must in some degree still obtain. 
Yet despite many racial and religious difficulties, we are 
assured by the writer that the ins and outs of land-tenure are 
settled smoothly, and that litigation becomes less every day. 

Herr Asbéth, while showing the interest which city-life 
would naturally have for a traveller, is more strongly attracted 
by the scenery and the picturesque horsemen of the Zagorje 
and the Planinas, and the ruined fortresses and ancient cities 
on the Borders. Some stirring scenes were witnessed by the 
minister’s party as they travelled over the Romanja-Planina, 
celebrated as the home of robbers, and the Zagorje, which may 
be almost said to belong to the powerful family of the 
Tshengitshes. The party was escorted by continuous relays 
of wild horsemen, brilliantly arrayed, who sometimes dashed 
out from the mouniain defiles in a manner which the small 
body of Austro-Hungarian officials must have found ex- 
hilarating. So hopeless did the Porte deem the task of 
subjugating these mountain chiefs and their strongholds, 
that this district, the Zagorje, with its government and 
the control of its revenues was left to the Begs, especially 
the Tshengitsh family, who had risen “to the positior 
of a regular feudal dynasty.” The Zagorje, not unknown 
to Europeans as the centre of the insurrection of 188}, 
is also famous for the magnificent Sutjeska ravine. Other 
places not less interesting are Jaitze, with its royal castle ; 
Mostar, the gate of the mountains, with its fairy-like 
bridge; Stolatz; Trebinje; Bilek and its cemeteries; and 
Kljutsh and its castle. Legend relates that for years King 
Sandalj defended his eagle’s eyrie of Kljutsh by flooding the 
surrounding country. Part of the stream which bursts from 
the Baba cliff collects in a cavern supposed to communicate 
with the plains of Gatsko. Sandalj blocked the subterranean 
passage with stone, pitch, and flax, and the waters swelling 
the other stream, converted the Golinjev-Dol into a vast lake. 
Equally interesting is the Desert of Korito, with its giant 
tombstones, the Krain, and Banialuka, where the Bosniak 
fanatics rose to defend the Koran. Herr Asbdth takes us. 
back without an effort to medieval times. True, he does not 
present us with a clear and well-proportioned historical 
sequence of events and dates, for he spreads it out over his 
journeys. But it is this mingling of the historical with 
the geographical and the scenical which constitutes his 
chief charm. He sometimes, indeed, fails to give us his own 
impressions; this must be attributed to his want of arrange- 
ment, his frequently involved sentences, and his love of digres- 
sion. But we have to thank him for a work of much descriptive 
value, to which he has added an extensive bibliography, 
some fine examples of national poetry, and illustrations which 
effectively convey to the eye not only natural beauties, but the 
romantic situations and picturesque outlines of many Bosnian 
towns. The absence of a map is to be regretted. Whether or 
not Englishmen will be tempted to imitate Mr. Evans’s example, 
we cannot say. A certain robber, one Milan Nikovitsh, within 
a few hours of Herr Asbdéth’s passage over the same road, 
stopped a party and threatened to shoot a lawyer’s clerk, 
because he was “one of those who persecuted humanity.” 
Milan magnanimously spared him, on its being pointed oat 
that he was only a poor Chancery clerk, and the father of a 
family. We may reassure our readers by adding that Milan 
was afterwards shot. 





ITALIAN CHARACTERS.* 

Tue Countess Martinengo might without exaggeration have 
called her book a Book of Heroes, for we may search in vain 
for one name on her list the owner of which is not conspicuous 
for heroic virtues. But perhaps there is a still higher pride in 
calling these men and women simply Italian Characters, for 
this title seems to point out how Italy, for whom most of them 
laid down their lives, was their mother, and how all the great- 
ness of their nature came from her. She, as she lay dying 
after centuries of division and foreign rule, was still able to 
inspire her sons with the passion of unselfish daring and pure 
patriotism which ended at last in her rising again. 

However opinion may differ on the wisdom of some of these 
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Italian patriots, or on the means they sometimes took for 
bringing about the freedom of their country, the romantic 
beauty of their lives and characters, the nobleness ofj their 
end, can never be denied. Possibly Countess Martinengo may 
be right when she suggests that “the high tide of interest in 
Italian Unification is past, and not come back.” This is only 
natural ; the long struggle which the world watched is over, 
and the world turns its gaze another way. Or, rather, Italy 
has entered on a less picturesque period of struggle, that of 
holding her own among the great nations of Europe. And 
perhaps, whatever her modern patriots may think—the way 
of perfection is hard—she has scarcely yet become the ideal 
nation of which their forerunners dreamed. 

We cannot now go into the story of Italian Unity; and 
after reading a book like this, one is almost ashamed to con- 
fess even a sigh for the old Italy, the charm and fascination 
gone for ever, the enchantment of Rome a thing of the past. 
It is easy to understand how to the best Italians these things 
became abominable, the mere beauty of decay. But we may 
go back with curious interest to the time when patriots hardly 
dared think of unity, much less speak of it; when the state of 
men’s minds was a “despairing apathy ;” when Manzoni said 
nothing of his thoughts, “for fear of passing for a maniac or 
a demagogue ;” when Cavour, later still, talked of “the unity 
of Italy and other such absurdities ;” when Cobden wrote to 
Minghetti: “As to the idea of Italy becoming one Empire 
under one Sovereign, I regard it as a child’s dream,”—when, in 
fact, there seems to have been only one man, Mazzini, whose 
faith in Italy and hope for her future were equally clear and 
strong. 

All the most striking scenes and events of that long struggle 
are either mentioned or described in the Countess Martinengo’s 
book, for they all affected the lives of those whose stories she 
has chosen to tell. Her sketches are chiefly of lives less known 
than the greatest: but Victor Emmanuel, Cavour, Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, are constantly to be met with in her pages. Her 
aim has not been so much to write history, as to describe 
character. She says in her preface :— 

“The character of individuals in the crucial moments of 
national existence does more than explain history,—it teaches us 
to know the race to which they belong. If, however, we would 
profit by the lesson, we must not give all our attention to two or 
three great personalities ; we must see how men of all sorts and 
conditions behave when the strain comes on the rope...... 
Others, if not of great importance for what they did, were so for 
what they were, since it is not too much to assert that a supreme 
factor in the regeneration of Italy was the force of high example.” 
Thus the motive of the book may in some sort be found in 
Pascal’s words, quoted on p. 202: “La vertu d’un homme ne 
doit pas se mesurer par ses efforts, mais par ce qu’il fait 
dordinaire.” These heroes were nothing if not good men; 
they gave Italy themselves and all they had, but the greatest 
gift was their “high example.” 

The subjects of these sketches are very different, though one 
aspiration was common to them all. There is an atmosphere 
of tender romance about such names as Settembrini, Mameli, 
Bassi, Alessandro Poerio, the gentle and heroic Cairoli 
brothers. Again, such characters as Ricasoli and Count 
Giuseppe Martinengo have an almost Roman strength; while 
Bixio has something of the medieval soldier of fortune, a born 
adventurer by land and sea. There are women, too, fully 
worthy of a place in Italy’s golden roll, such as the Marquise 
Constance d’Azeglio, sister-in-law of Massimo d’Azeglio, and 
friend of the unfortunate Charles Albert; the Marchesa 
Mameli, the poet’s mother; and last, not least, Adelaide 
Cairoli, the mother of five noble sons, four of whom were 
Italy’s martyrs “in will and deed,” and the eldest, Benedetto, 
whose honoured life only ended last summer, certainly in will 
if not in deed. 

We have delayed to mention one of these biographies, which 
is in some ways different from the others, and perhaps more 
remarkable,—that of Daniel Manin, the leader of Venice in 
1848. Manin’s story is so entirely that of the revolution and 
siege of Venice, he had so little to do with the rest of Italy, 
that it forms a more complete picture in itself than any of 
the others, and this wholeness makes it, as a work of art, the 
most satisfactory. It is a stirring story, and no story in the 
book is told with so much eloquence, enthusiasm, one might 
almost say, passion. Perhaps Venice deserves this, for while 


she lay quietly under Austrian rule, in 1844, it was a party of | 


her sons who landed in Calabria, full of the dream of freedom 
for Italy. Their lives were soon sacrificed; but “ when Venice 





heard how her sons had exchanged the exile’s thorn-crown for 
the martyr’s aureole, she moved uneasily in her sleep.” The 
story that follows of Manin and his fellow-citizens, is certainly 
one of the most striking in Italian history, and, as we have 
said, it is here wonderfully well told, from its triumphant 
beginning to its melancholy end. Countess Martinengo’s re. 
mark on Manin’s death in exile and disappointment, has in it 
the ring of the whole book. To him, his life seemed an utter 
failure, but— 

“Of the character and individuality of the man who purged the 
name of Venice from being a by-word of reproach among the 
nations, who led her with strong and loving hands through a 
fiery furnace to the attainment of the one earthly good more 
precious than freedom—the deserving of it—it seems not needful 
to speak.” 

We have mentioned the life of Goffredo Mameli, the poet, 
as one of the most romantic and touching of the stories in 
this book. He is chiefly known to the world as the writer of 
“Fratelli d'Italia,” and other patriotic songs and poems, 
Italy knows him as a hero, young and beautiful, loved by 
Mazzini, for whom he had a true poet’s devotion—(“ It 
was Goffredo’s mission to sing what Mazzini had said”)— 
fighting like a lion in Garibaldi’s army before Rome, where, 
on June 3rd, 1849, he received his death-wound. He lingered 
for a month, and died in the Pellegrini Hospital at twenty. 
By a curious circumstance, it was only in 1872 that his grave 
became known. He isa type of the romance, the enthusiasm 
which glorified the Italian Revolution. Italy had many young 
sons like him, though few so highly gifted. Countess Marti- 
nengo gives us a spirited translation of some of his verses; we 
venture to wish that she had given these specimens in the 
original Italian, placing the translation, if necessary, in a 
note. 

Ugo Bassi, again, is a romantic figure of the Revolution, 
but not a typical figure: he stands alone. The hero-priest, 
Garibaldi’s friend, of whom Garibaldi said, “ He possessed at 
once the simplicity of a child, the faith of a martyr, the know- 
ledge of a scholar, and the calm courage of a hero,” seems to 
us, perhaps from something strange and ewaléé in himself, not 
quite so real as other patriots. His tragic end is well known ; 
he is, in fact, by means of The Disciples, better known than 
many—not more heroic, perhaps—greater men. In the sketch 
of his life is included a very interesting account of Brunetti, 
* Ciceruacchio,” the idol of the Romans, who followed 
Garibaldi from Rome in 1849, and whose dust, thirty years 
later, was brought back and buried there with honour. 

As far as character goes, one of the greatest men described 
in this book is unquestionably Baron Ricasoli. A Roman 
pride, a Roman simplicity and honesty, were joined in him with 
the strongest affections and most generous philanthropy. His 
outward sternness makes the deep religion and poetry of his 
nature all the more striking. In some ways, Ricasoli seems 
to us the most remarkable figure in this noble group of 
“ Italian Characters.” 

Countess Martinengo writes good and picturesque English, 
sometimes original in choice of words and form of expression. 
Now and then some peculiar turn of a sentence, puzzling for 
the moment, reminds one how entirely her adopted country 
has become her own. For Italy she has Mrs. Browning’s 
poetic passion, with the wider views that follow when events 
have become history. 

«<« All true love is sacrifice, and love of country is the greatest 


sacrifice of all,’ Massimo d’Azeglio once wrote to Marco Minghetti, 
It cannot be said that Italy has lacked true lovers.” 





MR. J. 8. FARMER’S DICTIONARY OF SLANG.* 
Mr. FARMER admits in his “ Prefatory Note” that he can 
frame no satisfactory definition of the word “slang.” He 
quotes with approval Dr. Murray’s observation that “the 
circle of the English language has a well-defined centre, but 
no discernible circumference.” He asserts that “authorities 
differ between themselves, and often with themselves, when 
asked to set down in plain scientific terms the marks 
which distinguish the vagrant words of slang from correct 
and orthodox English.” “After careful consideration,” he 
adopts ‘as a standard between literary and non-literary 
English,” Annandale’s edition of Ogilvie’s Imperial English 
Dictionary. So far, so good; but when Mr. Farmer goes on 
to say of his quotations that they comprise in their range the 
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whole period of English literature from the earliest down to 
the present time, he surprises us. For on his title-page he 
describes his work as “a Dictionary, historical and compara- 
tive, of the heterodox speech of all classes of society for more 
than three hundred years.” Accuracy, indeed, is not Mr. 
Farmer’s forte; but as the majority of his errors are of the 
sort which may be covered by what Horace kindly calls 
“human carelessness,” we shall take due care to be a little 
blind to them. Some, of course, we must notice. He says, 
for instance, of Abbreviations, that they “ occasionally partake 
most clearly of the nature of slang.” No doubt they do. 
“0.K.” for “all correct,” and “Q.T.” for “quiet,” are fair 
examples. But how does “K.D.G.” (King’s Dragoon Guards) 
partake of the nature of slang any more than “ R.H.A.” does? 
“The Blues,” again, as an abbreviation for the Royal Horse 
Guards, seems “correct and orthodox ” enough, and that cele- 
brated regiment is not so designated from “the blue facings 
on their scarlet uniform.” A Royal Horse Guardsman in 
scarlet would be as strange a wild fowl as a Bishop in white 
gaiters. Mr. Farmer errs, too, in his treatment of the phrase 
“till all is blue.” By quotations from works published carly 
in the seventeenth century, he shows that the obscurity cf 
vision caused by excessive drinking was described then as 
blue.” To drink till all is blue means to drink to excess, and 
this phrase by analogy is extended to other acts. He quotes from 
Frank Fairleigh, “Tl dance till all is blue,” but he oddly 
derives this usage from the idea of a ship making out of port 
and getting into deep water. “ Blue ruin” as slang for gin is 
well known. Acceding to his request, we inform Mr. Farmer that 
it is or was also Oxford slang for Bohn’s cribs to the classics, 
which were bound in blue cloth, and were not remarkable for 
accuracy. The article on “bloody” is long and curious. As 
a synonym for “very” it is found in Dryden: “The doughty 
bullies enter bloody drunk.” And Swift, writing to “Stella,” 
says: “It was bloody hot walking to-day.” Originally, this 
misuse of the word may have been due to the habits of the 
“bloods,” or aristocratic rowdies of the day. Dryden’s expres- 
sion may have meant “as drunk as a blood;” and its extension 
in Swift’s phrase is like that which took place in the use of 
“till all is blue.” It is clear, also, that this bit of slang 
escaped for many years the “deep damnation” which at last 
overtook it. And it is pleasant to notice that “ bloomin’,” a 
good mouth-filling word, is now slowly displacing it. Mr. 
Farmer says of this welcome euphemism that we are indebted 
for it to the Californian coast, unless in the following passage, 
published in 1726, “the word is used in its modern sense: ” 
“The room was presently filled with a blooming noisome 
smell.” The word unquestionably is not so used, but the 
quotation was too apt to be omitted, and Mr. Farmer’s general 
apology for his “extended list of illustrative quotations” is 
uncalled for. We often wish for more of these indispensable 
adjuncts to a work like his. An example, for instance, of 
“ Barkshire,” used for Ireland, ought to have been given. For, 
although we learn from the cross-reference that in Lancashire 
an Irishman is vulgarly called a “ bark,” we are left in doubt 
whether the same may be said of his country being rather 
humorously called by the name of an English county. 


To “ go aloft,” as slang for “to die,” drawsfrom Mr. Farmer 
the remark that few expressions equal this in force and pathos, 
and that “slang rarely climbs [sic] on the wings of hope into 
a purer atmosphere than that of the vices and follies with 
which it is mainly concerned.”. He also notices that slang 
expressions for what he calls “the greatest of all human 
experiences ” are numerous and forcible. We select one for 
comment because it has always puzzled us, and also because 
it would seem also to have puzzled Mr. Farmer. He says of 
the French laisser fuir son tonneau that it means “ to let fly ” 
or “kick away the cask,” and he compares with this phrase 
our own “to kick the bucket.” But under the word 
“bucket,” he says that in this phrase “bucket” is thought 
to refer to a Norfolk word for a pulley; and he adds that 
when pigs are killed, they are hung by their hind legs ona 
bucket. May not this be called without offence a dark saying ? 
And, by-the-way, ought not Mr. Farmer to give some elucida- 
tion of what he means by “rhyming slang”? We have no 
doubt whatever that he could; but we confess that, in our 
ignorance, we can make nothing out of “ Abraham’s willing 
(rhyming slang),—A shilling,” or out of “Bottle of spruce 
(rhyming slang),—Two pence.” In English sporting slang, 
Mr. Farmer is not quite at home. 





“ To have one’s bowsprit in | 





a parenthesis ” means to have one’s nose pulled. But “to have 
one’s head in Coventry” can hardly be described as another 
English slang phrase very similar in character. Has Mr. 
Farmer, by an oversight, written “Coventry” instead of 
“chancery?” Andis it by an oversight that he says of “to 
bowl out,” that it was “formerly a cricketing term,” and of 
“to bucket,” in rowing, that it means “to take the water 
unfairly.” These errors show, indeed, that Mr. Farmer ought 
to have had his proof-sheets corrected by a sporting-man ; and 
we shall see directly that he ought also to have had them 
corrected by a scholar. But they are errors more provocative 
of smiles than frowns, as is the extraordinary “ bouncer” that 
“a very common request at Lockhart’s coffee-houses in London 
is for ‘a door-step and a sea-rover,’—i.e., for a half-penny slice 
of bread-and-butter anda herring.” The blunders which occur 
under the word “ brick” are of a more serious character. Itis 
vague to the last degree to say of “ brick,” as a synonym for a 
good fellow, that it is “ said to be of University origin, the simile 
being drawn from the classics.” Aristotle’s retpayavos cévev 
Qéyou was translated by the expression a “ regular brick,” a 
great many years ago. Horace’s totus teres atque rotundus 
has been rendered more recently (and much less happily) by a 
“ good all-round man.” Neither in the originals nor in the 
translations do the metaphors present any difficulties. And 
yet here is some of the nonsense, to put it mildly, which Mr. 
Farmer has written about the Greek one:—‘ The Athenians 
are said to have dedicated square columns bearing records of 
the great and wise, which gave rise to the style rerpay = wvoc 
aéynp, one whose worth entitled him to honorary mention on 
some monumental stone of the form described. From the 
meritorious notion of the rectangular stone or pillar, we get the 
living type of genuine or supposititious worth,—a regular 
BRICK.” Such stuff as this is below criticism. But Mr. 
Farmer in his next volume will have to deal with the word 
“howler,” and he might do worse than instance this “brick ” 
article as a “howler” of the loudest sort. It is right, here 
and now, to say of this Dictionary that, judging from the 
volume before us, it will prove to be, when completed, a work 
full of interesting and amusing reading. That, after all, is 
the main thing to be looked for in a Dictionary of Slang. We 
hope, however, when the next volume is published, to be able 
to pronounce a favourable opinion on the utility of Mr. 
Farmer’s labours. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—»@—— 

Cromer, Past and Present. By Walter Rye. (Jarrold and Sons.) 
—Mr. Rye, who has the advantage of a long-standing family con- 
nection with Cromer, has put together here an account of the 
town which, besides being of antiquarian value, contains some 
pleasant reading. Cromer was once a seaport of some importance ; 
natural changes have reduced it to the rank of a watering-place. 
It must console itself for past glories with the profits to be made 
out of visitors, and with the honour, shared, indeed, with other 
places on the English coasts, of being celebrated in Mr. 
Swinburne’s verse. Mr. Rye has made diligent research among 
the records of past times, and has found, as such searchers mostly 
will, if they are qualified to look, much valuable and interesting 
material. The wills of long-since deceased Cromerites, in par- 
ticular, supply some notable details, the significance of which is 
illustrated by the accompanying inventories. In 1519, for instance, 
Clement Fisheman leaves property valued in all at something less 
than £15. He bequeaths £1 4s. 4d. to religious uses, besides an un- 
named sum for a priest to sing masses for a year in Cromer Church. 
The pecuniary burden of the pre-Reformation ecclesiastical 
system must have been very great. Robert Carr, again, in 1583 
leaves £3 6s. 8d. to the repair of the pier, but £5 for a jewel to 
Cromer Church. The Poll-Books are worth noting. Cromer 
returned two Members to Parliament. In 1714, it had 16 
voters, who “all voted for Sir James Astley and Thomas de Grey, 
—Sir Ralph Hare and Erasmus Earle not gettinga vote. Twenty 
years after, out of 30, Bacon and Wodehouse get 1 vote, Coke and 
Morden being returned. In 1768, the 12 voters were more divided 
in opinion,—Coke gets 10 votes, Astley 9, De Grey 4, and Wode- 
house 1. In 1802, things are changed,—a Wodehouse gets 13 votes 
out of 19, Coke coming next with 10, and Astley polling 6. Four 
years later, political or pecuniary considerations bring about 
another change. Wodehouse gets 1 vote only out of 19, while 
Coke polls 16, and Windham all but the one who voted for Wode- 
house. Only seven out of the voters of 1802 vote four years later. 
Among these seven, Wodehouse had had four friends, but only 
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retains one. Mr. Rye describes Cromer scenery, and has found 
helpers who contribute papers on the fauna and flora of the district. 


Some Places of Note in England. A Series of Twenty-five 
Drawings. By Birket Foster. (Sampson Low and Co.)—It was 
& capital idea to collect drawings of famous English places, and 
Mr. Birket Foster deserves much credit for the plan. Whether 
the scale of the drawings and the process—they have been trans- 
ferred to stone—does them justice, is doubtful. They have been 
very carefully done; there can be no doubt of that; and if the 
result is in some cases unsatisfactory, in others there is, making 
all allowances, as much success as one might reasonably expect. 
At least, we have no difficulty in recognising those qualities of 
imagination and poetry which distinguish Mr. Birket Foster’s 
drawings. Each ‘plate has a brief note indicating the points of 
interest in the place depicted. 


It will be sufficient to quote Mr. Irving’s title-page. The descrip- 
tion of the contents of his book, and his name, carrying as it does 
so high a reputation for industry and care, will be sufficient to 
recommend his book. It is, then, Annals of Our Time (“A Diurnal 
of Events, Social and Political, Home and Foreign, from February 
24th, 1871, to the Jubilee, June 21st, 1887.”), by Joseph Irving 
(Macmillan and Co.) This is indeed an indispensable book of 
reference. 

Striking Events in Irish History. By C. F. Dowsett. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Dowsett begins with St. Patrick, 
but comes rapidly down to more recent times. He takes, we see, 
an unfavourable view of the massacre of 1641, and thinks Crom- 
well “just as well as stern.” We should characterise him as much 
amore stern than just. Altogether, Mr. Dowsett is not a friend to 
Home-rule, as, indeed, it is difficult for any one who reads Irish 
history to be.——Another volume bearing, in a way, on the same 
question, is the Correspondence between William Pitt and Charles, 
Duke of Rutland, 1781-1787. (Blackwood and Sons.)—The Duke 
of Rutland (Lord John Manners) prefixes a note. ‘So much,” 
he writes, “‘has been said and written during the discussions on 
Home-rule in praise of Grattan’s Parliament, and in condemna- 
tion of Mr. Pitt’s conduct in abolishing it, that I have thought it 
right to give to the public the following correspondence between 
that statesman and my grandfather, the fourth Duke of Rutland.” 
The fourth Duke, it should be said, was Lord-Lieutenant for six 
years. These actors in the events of the times thought that an 
Irish Parliament did a vast deal of harm to their country. If 
any one thinks that by substituting Messrs. Parnell, O’Brien, 
and the rest for Grattan and his friends, any improvement will be 
made, what can one say of him but, O sancta simplicitas !——In this 
connection may be mentioned the report of Sir Henry James’s 
speech in reply in the Parnell Commission inquiry, bearing the 
title of The Work of the Irish Leagues (Cassell and Co., for the 
Liberal Unionist Association). 

Olga Zanelli. By Fairfax L. Cartwright. 3 vols. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—The tendency of the rank and file of 
novel-writers to make up by realism what they want in skill is 
manifest in “ Fairfax L. Cartwright.” In “a tale of an Imperial 
city” we are introduced to a variety of realistic but highly impro- 
bable characters, who sometimes do as others do, but often behave 
in the most illogical manner. They are creations of the crudest 
description, and even when they are made to assume some 
semblance of life by the committal of unsavoury crimes, no one can 
regard them as aught but palpable forgeries. Olga Zanelli might 
have been an average novel, as novels go; but whatever claims 
the story may have are spoilt by the weakness and the unnatural- 
ness of the characters. 

From Story to Story. By Janie Brockman. (Wells Gardner 
and Co.)—A nice volume of stories for young children, illus- 
trated with the pretty and spirited drawings which are now so 
much more common than they were. 


Mary Queen of Scots. By an Elder of the Church of Scotland. 
{Elliot Stock.)—The authorship of this book is perhaps as 
remarkable as anything else about it. Mary has never wanted 
defenders among those born north of the Tweed. But she has 
not often found them, we fancy, among the elders of a Church 
which she did not love, and which certainly did not love her. 
«‘ A pure woman, a faithful wife, a Sovereign enlightened beyond 
the Tutors [sic] of her age,”—this is the “Elder’s” summary of 
the character of the heroine of the Kirk o’ Field and Bothwell’s 
abduction, and is anyhow “ thorough.” 


Habit and Health. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—In this 


volume Mr. Grey Beddoes has collected a number of opinions 
and counsels by eminent physicians with an especial reference to 
ailments besetting professional and business men at the present 
day. The whole he entitles “a golden book for middle age.” 
Opposite to his title-page he puts the admirable maxim, quoted 
from Dr. Crichton Browne, that it “is not pure brain-work, but 





brain excitement or brain distress that eventuates in brain 
degeneration or disease.” The names of Abercromby, Paget 
Andrew Combe, T. K. Chambers, and Charlton Bastian, are amono 


the counsellors whose advice is thus brought within easy reach, 


The Pope and the New Era. By W.T. Stead. (Cassell and Co.) 
—Our readers will remember the letters from a correspondent 
of the Pall Mall Gazette which were so full of glowing hopes about 
the future of Papal influence on the world. If Rome can re. 
generate the world—very good. Let it be so. But she has a 
difficult non possumus in her way. One might think more of the 
fact that so ardent a Liberal as Mr. Stead was impressed by what 
he saw at the Vatican, if it were not for the peculiarity of that 
gentleman’s mind. His gratitude and his hope both seem strongly 
personal. 

The Ocean of Air. By Agnes Giberne. (Seeley and Co.)—This 
is a book which should please the young people as much as any 
scientific primer. Miss Giberne knows how to put her facts in 
an attractive form, and science should be made attractive, if it 
is to be of any use to boys or girls. It might be argued that, in 
a volume of this nature, physical laws cannot always be stated 
with mathematical accuracy. But whatever misleading impressions 
the youthful mind is likely to receive are quite compensated, we 
should say, by the creation of a real love of the subject. The 
letterpress and the beautiful illustrations of The Ocean of Air 
should have little difficulty in attaining this end. 


Stray Leaves of Literature. By Frederick Saunders. (Elliot 
Stock.)—Keble somewhere relates that when Dr. Routh, President 
of Magdalen, was asked by a young man for a piece of advice to 
carry him through life, the President gravely said: “ Always 
verify quotations.” It is a counsel greatly needed by Mr. 
Saunders, whose misquotations are numerous and unpardonable. 
In eight familiar lines taken from Milton there are three errors, 
and two lines quoted from the same author have a mistake in 
each; four lines of Coleridge are converted into a couplet, and 
changed in the process; a line from Byron is made to halt from 
the omission of a word; and an additional syllable spoils a line of 
Campbell’s. “Johnson,” said Southey, “may be forgiven all the 
wrongful decrees he pronounced in criticism, for having preserved 
this stanza :— 


“* Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound, 
All at her work the village maiden sings : 

Nor, while she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vicissitudes of things.’ ” 


But Southey would not have accepted with so much gratitude 
Mr. Saunders’s pointless version of the second line :— 
“She feels no biting pang the while she sings.” 

Of the thirteen essays forming this little volume, there is not 
much to be said. They are very brief, which is in their favour, 
and they are healthy in tone; but the matter is commonplace 
where it does not consist of quotations, and there is no charm of 
style. But style is the very life of the essayist who, like Mr. 
Saunders, has nothing particular to say; and if his language fail 
to please, there is nothing left. The author has not the happy 
art with which “ Stella” credited Swift, of being able to write well 
upon a broomstick. 


The Long Exile, and other Stories for Children. By Count Tolstoi. 
Translated from the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. (Walter 
Scott.)—This collection of stories and fables shows Count Tolstoi 
in a more pleasing light than we are sometimes tempted to regard 
him. The first tale is one of those which the great Russian alone 
knows how to tell, simple, pathetic, with a note of deep tragedy 
in it. The accounts of his dogs, his hunting, and his school are 
most delightful reading. Children will be fascinated with the 
dogs and the fables. And to older people the experiments which 
the students make in composition will reveal some striking truths, 
besides acquainting them with the author’s theory of teaching. 
There are others besides Russian peasants who care more for folk- 
tales than literary creations or works written for them by those 
above them. Nothing that Count Tolstoi has written proclaims 
more clearly his real genius, his love of men, his tenderness, and 
his power of pathos than this collection of writings. 


A Students’ Manual of Ethical Philosophy. By G. von Gizycki. 
(Sonnenschein.)—The name of ethical treatises and even of 
students’ manuals of philosophy is, no doubt, legion, but Dr. 
Stanton Coit may be allowed to have done well to adapt this book 
from the German of Herr von Gizycki, even although the key-note 
may be found in such declarations—“ conclusions,” Herr von 
Gizycki prefers to style them—as that “ morality is independent of 
theology, inasmuch as duty remains the highest whether there be 
a God or no God,” and that “the moral law does not need a divine 
sanction.” It is written in an interesting fashion, and by a man 
who has read all the recent authorities on the subject of ethics, 
more especially in its metaphysical and religious connections, from 
Feuerbach and Schopenhaeur to Emerson and Mill, and, in fact, 
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looks like the preparation for the writing of a book of the 
«Robert Elsmere” type. It is, moreover, admirably arranged. 
Herr von Gizycki goes straight to the heart of his subject, in his 
two first chapters on “The Standard of Morals,” and then pro- 
ceods to treat of its details under such heads as “The Right Aim 
of Life,” “Duty,” “Virtue,” “ Responsibility,” “Ethics and 
Theology,” and “ Nature and Morality.” It is a book which will 
stimulate thought, and that is as much as should be expected from 
any new work on a threadbare topic. 


The Law of Libel in Relation to the Press. By Hugh Fraser, M.A., 
LL.M. (Reeves and Turner.)—This little volume is intended as 
a handbook for pressmen, and for their benefit the law as it at 
present stands is digested in a number of carefully expressed pro- 
positions with notes attached, while the statutes relating to the 
gubject are printed in an appendix. The law of libel is a com- 
plicated subject, and in treating of it, it is not easy to be at once 
accurate and popular. Mr. Fraser has been very fairly successful! ; 
put the lay journalist who should seek to guide his course by the 
light of his propositions would probably come to grief ; indeed, it 
will be always dangerous for a journalist to sail near the wind, 
and he had better give the law of libel a wide berth altogether. 
On the other hand, Mr. Fraser’s propositions do not always quite 
come up to the standard of scientific legal accuracy. His definition 
of a libel as a false representation in writing, printing, or other 
material form injurious to the reputation of any person, is 
thoroughly faulty. It omits all reference to publication, it 
leaves out the large classes of obscene and seditious libels, and 
it ignores the fact that a libel need not necessarily be a “ false 
representation,” but may sometimes be a true one. There has 
been a great deal of discussion as to whether, to secure the privilege 
conferred by the last Libel Act on the reports of public meetings, 
it will be necessary to prove (1) that the libellous matter is of 
public interest, and (2) that the publication thereof is for the 
public benefit ; or whether it will be enough to prove either (1) or 
(2) to secure the privilege. We think Mr. Fraser is right, that 
the former contention is correct ; but the discussion is a bootless 
one. It is difficult to imagine any libellous matter of public 
concern the publication of which would not be for the public 
interest, or any libellous matter of private concern which it 
would be for the public interest to publish.— The Law of News- 
paper Libel. By Richard J. Kelly, Barrister-at-Law. (William 
Clowes )—Mr. Kelly’s book, like the foregoing, is also written 
with special reference to the state of the law as defined by 
the Law of Libel Amendment Act, 1888, and all preceding Acts 
upon the subject. It further professes to include a report of 
every important case up to date, an undertaking which cannot be 
more than perfunctorily fulfilled in the space. Mr. Kelly’s book | 
is inferior in strict accuracy and precision to Mr. Fraser’s ; but it | 

| 
| 





is written in astyle which will probably be more within the under- 
standing of lay readers. It also covers a much wider ground than 
the title would lead one to suspect, and aims, in fact, at being a 
popular manual of Press law. For instance, the subject of con- 
tempt of court, though not coming under the head of libel, is 
fully dealt with. Mr. Kelly also sets himself to criticise the 
existing state of the law; and is exceedingly alarmed at the 
decision of the House of Lords in ‘‘ MacDougall v. Knight,” which | 
decides that areport of a Judge’s judgment or charge to the jury, | 
published apart from the evidence at the trial, is not necessarily 
privileged unless it contains a fair account of the evidence. This, 
he complains, throws upon editors the duty of exercising an 
appellate jurisdiction over the Judges of the land. The appellate | 
Court has, since his book was printed, agreed with him. 


Police! By Charles Tempest Clarkson and J. Hall Richardson. | 
(Field and Tuer.)—There is a great deal of out-of-the-way in- 
formation, strung together without much apparent method, in the 
very discursive volume which bears the above title. After a brief 
account of the old watchmen and “Charlies,” the authors go on to | 
describe the present system, dating from Sir Robert Peel’s Act of | 
1829. Among other things, chapters are devoted to detective 
work, to dynamite plots, mobs, Scotland Yard, and the Home | 
Office, and various other matters connected with the force. The 
authors are not very accurate, for they tell us in one place that 
Bow Street Station dates from 1770, and in another that Fielding, 
who died in 1754, was a Magistrate there. In another, they quote | 
Dickens as writing thus: “'To each division of the force is | 
allotted two officers,’—a blunder Dickens cannot possibly have , 
made. In describing the steps taken for the identification of | 
convicts, they only mention photography, and say nothing of the | 
Continental system of anthropometry, or taking the measurements | 
of the convict as well. There is a superstition against it at 
Scotland Yard, but it is undoubtedly more effective than any 
method in use there. Mistakes may be made about photo- 
graphs, but it is impossible that there should be two men re. | 
sembling each other in feature, und having all their measurements 


| latest book. 
| the Irish chapters may be called good without the modifying 


absolutely identical. The danger of mistake is therefore infinitely 
lessened. 

Australia Twice Traversed. By Ernest Giles. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Mr. Giles has done well to bring, though late in the 
day, before the English public this extraordinary tale of enter- 
prise, pluck, and success in exploration. Mr. Giles succeeded, 
with a very slender company, and in spite of obstacles worse 
than those encountered by Stanley, in penetrating the Australian 
deserts lying between South and West Australia, from end 
to end. He made altogether five expeditions between 1871 
and 1876. The first two were made with horses, and, after 
great privations and difficulties, ended in the explorers having 
to return on their tracks. The rest were made with camels, 
and were successful. The Australian deserts are far more 
difficult than the African or Asian deserts. They are larger, 
and instead of being level and comparatively easy sand, they 
combine the difficulties alike of sand, mountain, and forests. 
They area mass of sandstone ridges, covered either with a dense 
mallee scrub, a stunted and arid forest, or with a hideous weed 
called spinifex, which, as its name implies, is armed with spikes 
which penetrate the toughest clothes. Sleep is almost impossible 
in most places from the swarms of black ants or myriads of flies. 
And the natives are more ubiquitous and savage even than the 
Negroes of Africa, though, happily for Mr. Giles, unaccustomed 
to firearms. Perhaps there is nothing for which Mr. Giles deserves 
higher praise than the patience he showed to the Blacks. He was 
frequently attacked, but except on one occasion, when the natives 
pretended to be friendly and then fell on them at dinner, he never 
seems to have taken a life. The smallness of his party—on his 
biggest expedition he only had five men, including an Afghan 
camel-driver—may partly account for this; but that is the 
true method of exploration, and in Australia, where water 
is more precious than rubies, the only method. In the 
great camel expedition from Port Augusta, on the Spencer 
Gulf, to Perth, the capital of West Australia, the party went 
seventeen days without finding water through “Great Victoria 
Desert.” Even on the return journey further north, through 
country the greater part of which Mr. Giles had already ex- 
plored, they went ten days without water. The oases, when dis- 
covered, were mostly mere deposits of water in rock-holes, and 
not springs. But sometimes, especially in the more northern 
portions of the Southern territory of South Australia, the oases 
were veritable earthly paradises, glens of the loveliest turf and 
flowers. The net results of the exploration show that the Southern 
desert between South and West Australia is practically un- 
traversable and uninhabitable; but further north it is probable 
that districts now inhabited only by a few wandering savages 
would be made fertile, like so many other Australian districts 
condemned by the first explorers, by the trampling of flocks and 
herds, and the consequent storage of water which now runs 
through the poorer soil; and also by the cessation of the fires 
with which the natives now destroy every green thing. 


dAn Unruly Spirit. By Mrs. Aylmer Gowing. 3 vols. (F. V. 


White and Co.)—An overwhelming majority of the novels of the 
| period can be briefly described by one of two phrases. 


They are 
either “rather good,” or “rather poor;” and we fear that the 
latter phrase is the one which best fits Mrs. Aylmer Gowing’s 
As novels go, it is not badly written, and some of 


adverb; but the characters, one and all, fail to interest us, and 
the narrative materials of the story are thrown together in a most 
clumsy and inartistic fashion. It is by no means easy to discern 
the meaning of the title, for though we are introduced to several 
persons who may be described as unruly spirits, there is not one 
of them who provides a centre of interest; and, indeed, the con- 
struction of the novel is so loose, that to find any centre of 


' interest at all is by no means an easy task. The most dangerous 


and objectionable unruly spirit is certainly Alexis Calverley, 


' who can only be described by a word from the use of which modern 


fastidiousness is wont to shrink, and who in a very improbable 
fashion achieves the seduction of Edgar Penrice; but it is only 
in the third volume that this exceedingly unpleasant person 
becomes a leading character in the novel. Had she been kept out 
of it altogether, and the story been brought to a satisfactory close 
soon after the shooting of Lord Curranmore by the Land Leaguers, 
the book would have been better than it is. 


Suspense. By Henry Seton Merriman. 3 vols. (R. Bentley and 
Sons.) —Mr. Merriman’s previous novels—“ Young Mistley ” and 
“The Phantom Future”’—had various faults, but they had also a 
certain cleverness which was not devoid of promise. In his latest 
book, the faults again put in an appearance in an aggravated form, 
and the promise, instead of being fulfilled, is only faintly repeated. 
The book is mainly devoted to the gnomic sayings and chivalrous 
deeds of a modern knight-errant who is always at the beck and 
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call of distressed maids and matrons, and who appears in the 
guise of a war correspondent for a great London daily. Had 
Suspense been an anonymous novel, we should unhesitatingly 
have assigned to it a feminine authorship; for Theo Trist— 
whose nature is as impossible as his name—is emphatically what 
is called a woman’s man. He is a paragon, with “the brow of an 
angel and the mouth of Napoleon ;” he discourses in epigrams ; 
his presence of mind and fertility of resource never fail him in 
the most awkward and startling situations ; and it is recorded that 
once, when the occasion seemed to require it, he “laughed in a 
reassuring way, as men laugh when they are still standing after 
the first volley of an enemy, when the memory of the grim 
serrated flash of a thousand rifles is fresh upon their minds.” 
This is a new contribution to our knowledge of human nature, and 
“serrated flash” is good. It is very good indeed, and many things 
scattered up and down the three volumes are good in the same way ; 
but it is a kind of goodness of which the ordinary simple-minded 
reader is apt to tire after an hour or two. There are a couple of 
characters in the book, Captain Huston, the dipsomaniac, and his 
weak, vain, selfish wife, who are really alive, and the painter, 
William Hicks, is faintly amusing; but the central characters, 
Theo and Brenda, are failures, and their failure involves that of 
the book. 


Jonathan Merle: a West-Country Story of the Times. By Elisabeth 
Ward Bayly. (Jarrold and Sons.)—There have been many com- 
plaints of the three-volume novel system; but it has the advan- 
tage of distributing physical weight, and of providing a well 
spaced-out page which is pleasantly easy to read. The somewhat 
bulky and closely printed tome which contains Mrs. or Miss 
Bayly’s story is comely, but certainly not appetising in appear- 
ance; and this fact renders it all the more incumbent upon the 
critic to dwell with some emphasis on the admirable intellectual and 
literary qualities of the book. To tell the story of a village shoe- 
maker who, without any preparatory training except that which 
the experience of life has supplied, becomes the minister of a rural 
Congregational chapel, and to tell it in such a way as to make the 
central character at once lifelike, realisable, and wholly pleasant, 
is a feat of no small difficulty; but it is performed in these pages 
with marked success. Jonathan Merle is not a prig, nor an imita- 
tion fine gentleman, nor a vulgar swaggerer who plumes himself 
upon his lack of the educational and social advantages he has 
deliberately foregone ; but a simple-minded and simple-hearted 
worker for God and man. The book is a chronicle of village life 
rather than a novel in the ordinary sense of the word; but it is 
rich in character and incident, and is as charming in substance as 
itis elevated in tone. In general character, it frequently and 
pleasantly reminds us of the work of Mr. George MacDonald. 
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MARRIAGE. 


TURNBULL—FREEMAN.—On the 29th ult., at All Saints’ Church, West Heslerton, 
Yorkshire, by the Rev. J. H. Hutton, B.A., uncle of the bride, assisted by his 
son, the Rev. W R. Hutton, M.A., George Lindsay Turnbull, M.A., M.B. Oxon., 
son of the late George Turnbull, of Rosehill, Abbots-Langley, late Engineer of 
the E. I, R., to Ellen, daughter of James Freeman, of Norwich. 


. caeaunae: — <a FABRICS. 
For Bed-Coverings, Hangings, &c, 
WALL-PAPERS. 


In Charming Colonring:, and 
(Regd.) 


Original Designs, 
LIKE SILKEN RICH BROCADE. PRICES from 8d, per yard, 32 in. wide. 
In New and Exclusive Designs, 
Prices from 14d. per yard, | 
per piece of 12 yards. | 
New Patterns post-free. ' LIBERTY, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








New Pattern Books post-free, 








OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 


{ 


| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 


S M E D LEY’S | CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
s 


MATLOCE. 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Koons; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &., 


| Terms —2} to 4 guineas a week, 





THE NEW FASHION-BOOK. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY beg to announce 
that their Spring and Summer Fashion-Book for 
the present Season is now ready, containing Illustrations 
of the -tatest Novelties in Costumes, Mantles, 
Millinery, Tea-Gowns, and Children’s Costumes, 
with Estimate and Descriptive Letterpress. Post-free on 
application. 

DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, W. 





“VINOLIA” 
S HAVING S O AP. 


CONTAINS EXTRA CREAM—NO SODA AND POTASH. 
A BAY-RUM SHAVING SOAP. 
Does not eat into or weaken the skin, or dull the razor. 
CAN BE OBTAINED OF ALL CHEMISTS. 








ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Hrap-MastER—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

A First-Grade Public School, with Classical and Modern Sides, both fully 
equipped and organised. Excellent Buiidings and Playgrounds, standing on the 
outskirts of the town, amidst beautiful scenery, The Honour List of 1889 com- 
prises a First-Class in Classics, Moderations, Oxford ; a Sevond-Class in Classics, 
“Greats,” Oxford ; 23rd place in Exam. for Woolwich Entrance; and Clissical 
Scholarships of Trinity, Hertford, and Worcester Colleges, Oxford, besides less 
important distinctions.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








be 4 BAY COLLEGE, N. Wales.—This High-Class 
College will be OPENED in MAY. Fees moderate and inclusive. The 
premises are splendidly situated at an elevation of 250 ft. above the Bay.—For Pro- 
spectus, &c., apply to the Hesd-Master, F. F, RIGG, M.A., Strathmdre House, 
Southport, or t» the WARDEN of the College, Tudor Hall, Colwyn Bay. 
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TWELVE REASONS 


WHY I SHOULD 
SUN 


LIFE 


ASSURE IN THE 


OFFICE. 





1. Because it is one of the oldest and wealthiest of our Institu- 
tions, does a first-class legitimate Life Assurance business 
only, and is not subjected to Fire, Marine, or other 
hazardous risks. 

2. Because the expenses of its establishments are shared with 
the Sun Fire Office—the oldest purely Fire Office in the 
world—thus giving it an advantage over other purely 
Life Offices. 

3. Because it is exceptionally strong, having £36 of Invested 
Funds against every £100 of Assurance on its books, or 
equal to 12 years’ income in hand. 

4, Because none of its funds are in Irish Mortgages, while many 
Offices are thus heavily invested, and several have to the 
extent of two-thirds of their funds in mortgages on land 
or property, both of which securities have depreciated 
enormously of late years. 

5. Because it assumes a low rate of interest in its valuations, 
deals with net premiums only, and leaves future profits 
wholly unanticipated. It assumes only 3 per cent., while 
some other Offices assume as high a rate as 4 per cent. 

6. Because its Profits are divided in actual cash—one of the best 
proofs of present, as well as one of the best guarantees of 
future strength. “ Any rotten Office may declare a large 
reversionary Bonus.”—Truth. 





Because it is a feature of the Office to give its Policy-holders 
(under all ordinary tables) three Bonus Options at each 
Division of Profits, viz.:—Cash, Addition to the sum 
Assured, or Reduction of Premium, without regard to the 
state of health of the assured. 


Because its Bonuses are exceptionally handsome, its Cash 
Bonuses being larger than the Reversionary Bonuses of 
some other Offices. At last Division an average of £3 12s. 
was returned in Cash out of every £10 paid in premiums. 
The net cost of the assurance is thus much reduced. 


a 


% 


. Because its Bonuses are payable as soon as declared.—In 
most Offices they are not payable until the policy is five 
years old. 


S 


10. Because it guarantees a substantial Surrender Value, and 
no Policy of which a Surrender Value remains in the 
hands of the Society can lapse. 

11. Because its claims are payable immediately on maturity, or 
on proof of death; thus furnishing ready cash when most 
wanted. 

12. Because the latest improvements introduced by the Society 
make its Policies unique, and render them more market- 
able, and more readily negotiable than those of any other 
Office. 


POLICIES EFFECTED NOW OR BEFORE MIDSUMMER DAY SECURE EARLY AND SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 


LLODDLLOLOLOLOLOLLOOOOOOOOOOOOMOOOOOO—"" 


New Double Option Prospectuses now ready. 
Asthe BOOKS CLOSE FINALLY for this Bonus at Midsummer, applications should be made without delay. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, 63 Threadneedle Street, 


L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


HARRIS C. 
E.C. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
i 


Allen (C. B.), London Medical Specialists, cr 8V0 .......s0:c0seee (Ward & Lock) 2/6 
Anglo-American Annual, 16M0..........ccccecsssenceeceesseeeesenee ceeeeeneeses (Brentano) 2/6 
Bailey (G.), Fabian Fossil, cr 8vo ..(Digby & Long) 2/6 
Bawerk (E. V. B ), Capital and Tpiapeake 8vo .(Macmillan) 14/0 
Beethoven, by H. A. Rudall, cr 8vo............... ....(S. Low) 3/0 
Blackall (0. J.), Builders’ Hardware, Brentano) 25/0 
Bonar (H ), Until the Day ng cr 8vo Stoughton) 5/0 
Cameron (H. L ), Lost Wife, 12m0.............c0.ccceeceeseecees (F. V. White) 2/0 
Cicero de Finibus, Book i., Notes, &c., by S. Moses, er 8v0.................. (Clive) 5/0 
Daphne and Chloe: a Pastoral Romance, 8v0 i 2 

Dickens (C.), Dombey and Son, Crown Edition, cr ba 
Dixon (C.), Stray Feathers from Many Birds, cr 8vo.. 
Domenichetti (R. H.), Quest of Sir Bertrand, cr 8vo .. 
Donovan (D.), Tracked and Taken, cr 8V0....00.......04+ 
Dyson (Mrs.), Stories of the Trees, cr 8vo.. 
Ellis (A. B.), West African Stories, cr 8vo . 



















Ww. 
++(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
acangbaataaeend (Nelson) 3/6 
a & Hall) 6/0 





BERT Cotas ni: COMMIIIINMES CP ONG adcceséaceisascracesnnsesssessiecgccgsdtasesessed (W. Scott) 3/6 
Kuripides: Iphigenia in Tauris, translated by G. F. H. Sykes, er 8vo.. (Clive) 2/6 
Evelyn’s Diary, edited by W. Bray, BVO... sesanesueeeeebedeuesae (W. W. Gibbings) 7/6 
Excelsior Postage-Stamp Album, 410 ........ccsecccccecccceeceecereeeceeeeneeeces (Butler) 1/6 
Farrar (F. W.), Lives and Times of the Minor Prophets, cr 8vo ......(Nisbet) 2/6 
Fleming (G.), Practical Horsekeeping, cr 8vo ....... eesaeea aasesiusanediedeaes (U. Gill) 3/6 


WEE BPO BNO GUD acces cadence scdstncnacancasacaseccens 
Furniss (H.), Royal Academy ag 8vo. 
Gale and Polden’s Military Atlas, 410 ...........ccccceeceecesceeeeeees (Gale & Polden) 2/0 
Gems from the East: a Birthday-Book, 32mo (Theosophical Pub. Co.) 3/6 
Goodyear (W. H.), History of Art, 460 ..........cccsscsesseseecsecesseeseeees (Brentano) 20/0 
Green (J. R.), Short History of the English en Part IV. .. (Macmillan) 3/0 
Haggard (H. k), hig No aaivesd. coecnattadéncaucensasetaacbaccikarns (Longmans) 6/0 
Herodotus, Book C, Notes, &c., by W. F. Mason, : ENS ae (Clive) 3/6 
His Sweet Reward, {SRS RAS it RITE RE (W. Stevens) 2/0 
Hungerford (F. R. ‘ British Difficulties under Solution, ]2mo (Cassell & Co.) 2/0 
Jeaffreson (J. C.), Cutting for Partners, 3 vols. cr 8vo...... (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
SOU Ce Bede FO Tete, Buia nircencsssncccsnecscsssocicdvcestenasecesced (Macmillan) 10/6 
Keats (J.), Poetry and Prose, edited by H. B. For (Reeves & Turner) 10/6 
Kent (H. B.), Graphic Sketches of the West, CO EEE (Breutano) 5/0 
Kirkham (G.), Open-Air Preacher’s Notc-Book, er 8 Morgan & Scott) 2/0 
Leland (L.), Travelling Alone, Cr 8V0  ........cceeceecseceeeeenenceeseeeeeces (Brentano) 5/0 
Levy (G. C.), Handy Guide to the River Plate, cr 8vo............... (Hutchinson) 2/0 
Lock (M.), In Far Dakota, 12m0_ ..........ce-ceeeeceeceaees ...(W. H. Allen) 2/6 
Low (C. R.), Battles of the British Army, cr 8vo... .... (Routledge) 5/0 
Lytton (Ear! of), Ring of Amasis, cr 8vo............ .(Macmiilan) 3/6 
— (T.), Terminologia Medica, roy 8vo .(Churchill) 16/0 
(A.), Laura Montrose, Cr 8V0 .......00.cccceeceseeceeeees mf Digby & — 3/6 
Aa El Hayil, Lessons "tor Jewish Children, cr 8vo... Bell) 


sa eit a Ons 5/0 
(Cassell & Co. 























Maite NNN. CY CUE oo. uicas sentncaesdessauccsedeseevesueqnochscns (Gale & Polden) 1/6 
Moule (H. ©. G.), Veni Creator, cr 8V0.......cccscceceeceeees (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Murphy (J. B. C.), Through Fast and Festival, cr 870...........00+5 (Skeffington) 2/6 









peveea (S. Low) 2/6 
(Macmillan) 6/0 
..(Longmans) 5/0 


Panton (J. E.), Homes of Taste, Cr 8V0 ......ccecee ccseeceseeteeeeeee 
Plutarch's Lives of Galba and Otho, Notes by Hard, 12mo 
Rickaby (J.), General Metaphysics, cr 8vo ......... 


Russell (A.), Glimpses of Eustern Cities, cr 890 ...........:cceccesenceceeeees (Nisbet) 2/6 
Sargant (H.), Urban Rating, 8V0...........:c00008 .(Longmans) 6/0 
Smart (H.), Master of Rathke lly, 12mo ...... (BE. V. White) 2/0 
Smith (T. H.), Through Abyssinia, Cr 8V0 ....00......seeseeceesee cers caeeeeeeees (Unwin) 7/6 


Snow (H.), On the Reappearance of Cancer, er 8vo .. ..(Churchill) 5/6 
Sowter (G. R.), From Heart to Heart, cr 8vo ......... ....(Nisbet) 3,0 
Stirling (W.), Outline of Practical Histology, cr 8vo... ...(Griffin) 12, 
Taylor (C. J.), Inthe Four Hundred and Out, 4t0 oo... eee (Brentano) 5/0 
6 


Thompson (E.), Homeric Grammar, Cr 8V0 .....cscccesccecnseeeeeeeeeees (Rivingtons) 2/ 
Thompson (W.S.), Practical Guide to English Composition, cr 8vo (L. Smith) 2/0 
Tweddell (M.), The Soul in Conflict, Cr 8VO ....sccssesserrsseeseecereee(Rivingtons) 6/0 





Walsh (W. P.), Voices of the Psalms, cr 8vo.. ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Ward (R. A.), Elementary Chemistry, ere (Cassell & Co) 1/6 
Warner (F.), Lectures on Growth of the Mental Faculty (Camb. ny Press) 4/6 





Wells (E. H.), Saved by a Looking-Giass, cr 8V0........4... 00008 (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Wells (R.), Ornamental Confectionery, cr 8vo .. jacbieeneibied (Lockwood) 5/0 
Wider Hope, the, by Various Writers, cr 870 \........6....c0cceceeseeceeseeees (Unwin) 7/6 
Wilkins anal E.), ‘a Far-Away Molody, 18mo...,............. ...(Douglas) 2/0 














OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and THIRTEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 to 6. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 
1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 

S V ALLER Y. 


1 RO NOR 
SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
Admission, One Shilling, from 9 a.m, to 7 p.m. 


ISS DREWRY will give THREE LECTURE- 

READINGS on TUESDAY AFTERNOONS, at 3 o’clock. SHAKSPERE 

in his SONNETS, June 3rd, 10th, and 17th. Tickets for the three, 10s. 6d. ; for 
one, 43, 6d.—143 King Henry’ 8 Road, N.W. 


LERGY PENSIONS INSTITUTION. 
Presipent—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
Bankers—Messrs. DRUMMOND, Charing Cross, 

OBJEOCT.—To facilitate the voluntary retirement of aged and infirm Clergy- 
men by the provision of adequate Pensions. 

METHOD.—By securing to the Clergy, Deferred Life Annuities in return for 
PAYMENTS MADE BY THEMSELVES, and by raising these annuities to an 
adequate amount by means of VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS to an Augmentation 


Fund, 
The Directors, while acknowledging with gratitude the munificont donation of 


£10,000 just made to the Institution by Mrs. Turner, earnestly appeal for further 
contributions towards the Augmentation Fund. 
Mowbray House, Temple Station, W.C. 


T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—SIX ENTRANCE 


SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £25 per annum, for Competition in JULY. 
—Address, Rev. the WARDEN, 











JOHN DUNCAN, Secretary. 














OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be awarded on the results of an Examination, to be held on July 9th, 
10th, and 11th :— 

TEN of £75 a year; TWO of £60 a year; FOUR of £50 a year. 
All tenable for three years in the College, 
For Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 





ISS PAUL, B.A. (London), is forming for AUGUST or 
longer, a READING PARTY of LADIES, studyi: ig for the B.A, (Pass) 
Special subjects: Classics and Pare Mathematics. Place : 


Degree or otherwise. 
References exchanged,—For particulars, address, Univer- 


Coast near Cromer. 
sity College, London, 
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AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s). prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c, Healthy situation. 

eee adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 





T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—The GRANGE SCHOOL.— 
Rev. H. N. FOWLER, M.A., late Scholar of New Ooll., Oxford (for 12 
a Assistant-Master at Malvern College), PREPARES BOYS between 8 and 
ped <A ge Schools, &c. House expressly built for School, in fine situation. 
requisites. 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk.—For the TRAINING of YOUTASS for 
Colonial Life, &c.—Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 

the past year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80, 


EAMINGTON.—Mr. C. G. C. MALLAM, M.A. Oxon. 

(late Assistant-Master at Newton College and Uppingham School), receives 

PUPILS, between the ages of 8 and 14, to prepare for the Public Schools and 
the Royal Navy.—For Prospectus, &., apply, Rotherwood, Leamington. 





A 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL ARM 
R ue and F . 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Own 
Agente, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific beet 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &, . 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Co ; 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINOIPAL.’ satis Tnstruction, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 20th, 1890. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 

COOPER'S HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is a: Hl 

to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, About 50 

Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 

oe og _ rl A canara in the ee Works Department, and 
e Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, a; 

SECRETARY, at the College.” a ee 


—. de JEUNES DEMOISELLES, & Genave 
_ Suisse.—Mdlle. BORCK recoit des JEUNES FILLES de bonne famille qu 
désirent léter leur éducati en francais. Excellente occasion 
apprendre Vallemand, l'anglais, ou italien, et pour étudier la musique, le 
dessin, et la Ee at et références & disposition. S’adresser 4 la 
Directrice, Mdlle. H. BOROK, Villa Clairmont, Champel, Genéve 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head. 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 

















ADLEY COLLEGE.— ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS (two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40) on JULY 18th, 1890. 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age on January Ist, 1690.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANOIKS on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS, will 

take place on JULY 8th, 9th, and 10th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 


«NT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
S With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 











R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON can receive TWO or 
THREE YOUNG LADIES who require sea air. Special advantages for 
students of the violin.—29 The Avenue, Eastbourne. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 20th, 21st, 22nd. Eleven 
Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be 
awarded. Chief subjects—Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 
15.—For further details, apply to the SECRETARY, Oheltenham College. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head- 

Master: C. A. VINOE, Esq., M.A, late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Second Master: T. T. JEFFERY, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
Boarding-House Master: T. H. JACKSON, Esq., B.A.—The SCHOOL will 
REOPEN on THURSDAY, May 8th.—For Prospectus and other information, 
apply tothe HEAD-MASTER; to Mr. JACKSON, Burton Bank, Mill Hill, N.W. ; 
or to the Secretary to the Court of Governors, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq,, 80 
Coleman Street, E.C. Min1sTeRIAL Exursitions: A limited number of Exbibitious 
for the Sons of Christian Ministers are at the disposal of the Governors. They 
are of the annual value of 31 to 46 guineas, according to the age of the Exhibi- 
tioners —For further information, application should be made to the HEAD- 


LENALMOND—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, of which one (for exceptional merit) will be of £70, the others of 

£50, will be offered for Competition in JULY. Age, 11 to 15. Candidates can be 
examined in England.—For particulars, apply to WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth. 
The College, placed in singularly healthy site at foot of the Grampians, has 
Classical and Modern Side, and prepares directly for Universities and Public 
Services. Junior School for Boys between 9 and 13,—Warden, Rev. J. W. SKRINE, 











NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN-TEACHERS 
—President: Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College.—HEADS 
of SCHOOLS: The Association ducts Examinati (on the lines of the 
Oxford and Cambridge School Exams.) of Girls’ Schools and Boys’ Preparatory 
Schools iu all subjects, or any single subject of the school curriculum. 
CANDIDATES reading for any of the various Public Examinations, or with a 
view to entering College, are assisted by means of Test Papers on any special 
subject. All Examinersare Members of the Association, and fully qualified ; they 
hold Degree or University Certificates, and are invariably experienced both in 
Class-Teaching and in Examining.—For particulars, apply to the Hon. Examina- 
tion Secretary, Miss L. HAIGH, 44 Shirland Road, London, W. 








HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Governesses, Governess 
Pupils, Visiting Teachers, Companions, &c., and recommends Schools and Educa- 
jy 9 Schools Transferred, Partnerships Arranged.—27 REGENT 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 

tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANOE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 and under in JULY. 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIKLD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 








... HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 34 
Hagley Roed, Birmingham.—Head- Mistress : Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P.— 
The SCHOOL OOURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High- 
School Curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory Work; Drawing; 
Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework ; and Physical Exercises. The New 
Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. SOHOOL HOURS: 9.15tol; 
optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of FEES: Four to Six 
Guineas a Term, according to age. For Boarding-House arrangements, apply to 
the Head-Mistress.—Prospectuses, &., can be obtained from the Secretary. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 6th, Entrance Examination at the School- 
House on Monday, May 5th, at 19 a.m. 


3 Newhall Street. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


| Apel pag (high-class) -UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

for LADIES, South Hampstead, N.W.—Modern Languages, Music and 
Art, as onthe Continent. Thorough modern education, careful training, refined, 
happy home. University Lecturers and eminent Professors. Pupils successful 
at London Matric., Higher Loca}, Local, and Music Examinations. Splendid house, 
fine grounds, in beautiful surroundings. Tennis, riding, swimming. 





| eee HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SOHOOL on MAY 7th. There are 
VACANCIES, 


RIGHTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX.—Head- 
Mistress: Miss WILLOUGHBY, B.A., University of London. Assisted by 
Lady-Graduates, Honourmen, and London Professors.—French or German 
spoken by the entire resident staff. Fine premises ; liberal arrangements; wide 
culture. Fee, £25 to £35 a term.—For Prospectus, address H. PERCY BECHRR, 
- 26 Bedford Row, London, W.C.; or, Rev. the WARDEN, Brighton Ladies’ 
ollege. 


cialis of 








NOTTINGHAY., 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are REOKIVING LOANS of 
ot al on MORTGAGE of the GENERAL DISTRICT RATKS and BOROUGH 


Particulars may be had of the Borough Accountant, at the Water Offices, St, 


Peter’s Gate, Nottingham. 
SAM. GEO. JOHNSON, Town Clerk, 
The Guildhall, Nottingham, March 11th, 1890, 





HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are prepared to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable half-yearly on March 
Ist and September Ist at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bauk, Sheffield; or by 
their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street. 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corporation Stock. Forms of 
Prospectus, &c,, and all information required, will be supplied by 


W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 








ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806 ) 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 
Existing Assurances ... sae vas ame or ... £7,470,866 
Invested Funds... a ove ova oes w. §2,6 3,456 
Annual Income... ae ees one sme evo «» _ 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... sie eco ae ... 8,891,990 
Bonuses declared sae 2,971,852 


ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Fall Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sar- 
render value in cash. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 

CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


S OTH ERAN and C O., 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 








186 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... vee vee wee £10,000, 000 
CLAIMS PAID ..,  .. vee nee wwe 12,000,000 


O LIBRARIANS, SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS, 
NEWSAGENTS, COLLECTURS, and OL HERS.—Reqnired by tho Man- 
cuester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Co upauy, to complete their tile, the 
following numbers of the TIMES Newspaper, viz :— 
For the years 1785, 1785, 1787, 1788, 1789, 1790, 
1795, 1796, 1797, 1798, 1799, 1800, 
1801, 1802, 1803, 1804, and 1845. 
Also for the half-year enuing Jane, 1844, 
A liberal price will be paid for complete copies in fair conditioa, 
If desired, can exchange the following dupli-ate numbers, viz. :— 
January to December, 1816; January to May, 18; 
March to December, [833; April to December, 1857; 
January to Decemuer, 1i34; April to Jane, 1373, 
EDWARD ROSS, Secretary. 
London Road Station, Manchester, May Ist, 1399, 
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THE NEW REVIEW, 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE, 
MAY. Price 6d. 
CHaracterR. No.3.—Henry M. STANLEY. 
— by the Right Hon. Lord Brabourne. 
D 1Ts PuysioLoGy. By Dr. Robson Roose. 
Sr1pE OF TRADES-UNIONISM FOR WOMEN, 


ady Dilke. 
on goustent Lay Across my Bep.—Part II. By 


Schreiner. 
ae FoR ouR Great Cit1es. By the Earl of 


81 
T1THES. 
FasTING AN 


th. 
.-— aGaInsT LecturinG. By Professor H. 
i ick. 
ane ror Poor CHILDREN. By Mrs. Jeune. 
Tue WoRLDS Desire. Chaps. 4-6. By H. Rider 
Haggard and Andrew Lang. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





NOW READY. 


Demy 8vo, 500 pages, cloth, gilt lettered, with Por- 
trait, 5 .; by post, 53, 44d. Alsoa a Edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, with Portrait, 
9s, 6d. ; by post, 23. 9d, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE SERMONS 
OF PADRE AGOSTINO DA 
MONTEFELTRO. 


Inscribed to the Memory of the late VISCOUNTESS 
OSSINGTON. 


Edited by 
CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE. 


The Selection comprises 24 Sermons, preached at 
Florence in 1887, and at Rome in 1889, 


CHURCH PRINTING COMPANY, 
11 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 





ANEW NOVEL at all Libraries, 2 vols., 21s, 


* too QUALITY of MERCY: a 
Tale of Slumberly Quamp. 
By Haroitp VALLINGs, 
Author of “ The Superior Sex.” 
Garpner and Co., 26 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 


HE UNION BANK  0of 
AUSTRALIA, UIMITED, 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capitul 
Reserve Fund.... 
Reserve Liability 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

4 — REMITTANCES are made to the 
jolonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 











INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually, 
FIRE—Quinquennially or Septennially. 
BONUSES LARGE. EXPENSES MODERATR. 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 

Amma) TROGTIG .00cccrccesescesccsscce. cesoseces £318,609 
Accumulated Funds............:cscesesseeeee 2,362,265 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGH STREET, E.O. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
perannum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, } 





General Manager, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., 
Actuary and Secretary. 


HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Oharing Cros, 

S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates, Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MAODONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


12 Waterloo Place, 
London. 








IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 

DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


EGYPTIAN 


SKETCHES. 


By JEREMIAH LYNCH, 


Formerly President of the San Francisco Geographical Society, and Member of the Californian 
State Senate, 
With 16 Full-Page Illustrations. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The Author resided in Egypt for nearly six months during the winter of 1889-90, and 
had, therefore, ample opportunities for studying the country carefully. Writing as an 
American, his views contain much that is novel and original, and his chapters on “‘ The 
English in Egypt” will be found especially interesting. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, Paternoster Row. 





The MAY NUMBER of the 


NATIONAL 


REVIEW 


Contains a Poem by Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN, 
“ON RETURNING TO ENGLAND.” 





London : W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





Ready on Monday next, COSMO MONKHOUSE'S NEW VOLUME of VERSE. 
Finely printed by R. and R. Clark, of Edinburgh, on hand-made paper, in an Edition of 350 Copies fcap. 8vo, 
at 6s. net, and 50 Copies fcap. 4to (for sale), Large Paper, numbered and signed, at 15s. net. 


CORN AND POPPIES. 


By Cosmo Monkhouse. 


The Large-Paper Copies (nearly all sold) contain as Frontispiece Proofs of an 
Etching by Mr. William Strang. 





London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, 


and CHAPPING Prevented; FAIR 


WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 
AWARDS as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is special!’y suitable for ladies, children, 


or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 








BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 





USE 


, & F’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 
Sir C, A. Cameron, M.D., says:—"'I havenever tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; 
THE INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 
and 85 Duane Street, New York ; and Messrs. 
BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, 
and Subscriptions are received. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsIpE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
I ai niece cocicesassaassncsdcnneataarned £10 10 
TIE cccccccceccovencesconsecenteee 5 5 
Quarter-Page........e.ccccerereceeeeees 212 
Narrow Column ...........c:00-00+++ 310 


oo ACcoace 


Hal€-Colemans .......0...c.cccccccccaeeee 115 

Quarter-Column ...........::seseeee 017 
CoMPANIES. 

Outside Pages .....-00.ccrcscecccesessee £14 14 

eS 12 12 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 


Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—Gtap Tip1nes.—Some constitutions 

have a tendency to rh ism, and are, throughout 
the year, borne down by its protracted tortures. 
Let such sufferers bathe the affected parts with 
warm brine, and afterwards rub in this Ramee 
Ointment. They will find it the best means o 
lessening their agony, and, assisted by Holloway’s 
Pills, the surest way of overcoming their : 
More need not be said than to request a few days’ 
trial of this safe and soothing treatment, by which 
the disease will ultimately be completely swept away. 
Pains that would make a giant shudder are ass' 
without difficulty by Holloway’s easy and inexpensive 
remedies, which comfort by moderating the throbbing 
vessels and calming the excited nerves. 
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THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
MAY. Price 2s. 6d. 

Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE LaBoUR MOVEMENT. 
By Tom Minn (President of the Dockers’ Union). 
ENGLAND AND GERMANY IN East Arrica. (With a 

Map.) By Colonel Sir Francis de Winton. 
TE Goop Time Comina. By Lord Wolmer, M.P. 
Tur Story or A CONSPIRATOR. By his Grace the 
Duke of Argyll. 
THe ART OF THE PaInTER-Ercuer. By Francis 
Seymour Haden, 
THE * aes Bitu. By the Right Hon. Lord Bram- 
well, 
Lert-LEGGEDNESS. By Walter K. Sibley. 
TRELAND :— 
1, Ruetrrinc THE LANDLORD GarRRISON. By 
Michael Davitt. 
2, THE GOVERNMENT PLAN FOR THE CoNGESTED 
Districts. By J. O’Ccnnor Power. 
8. IRELAND’s ULTIMATE GUARANTEE. By Lord 
Ebrington, M.P. 
Tue ComTe DE CLERMONT. By Baron Ferdinand 
Rothschild, M.P. 
Darwin's Latest Critics. By George J. Romanes, 
Tur NeEwspaPeR Press. By Frederick Greenwood. 
GOVERNMENT: ANARCHY OR REGIMENTATION? By 
Professor Huxley. 
CHARLES THE TWELFTH OF SWEDEN: A Memoir. By 
his Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway. 


London: Kegan Pavt, TreNcH, and Co., Limited. 





THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Contents. MAY. Price 2s. 6d. 

1. Notable Budgets. By Joseph Ackland.—2. 
Natural Selection and the Spiritual World. By David 
G. Ritchie.—3. The Friends of Russian Freedom. By 
Robert Spence Watson.—4. Divorce Considered from 
a Woman’s Point of View. By Jeannie Lockett.— 
5. Poland and the Quarterly Review. By Adam 
Gielgud.— 6. The Socialist Agitation. By W. Douglas 
Mackenzie, M.A. (Edin.)—7. Some Modern Wars 
Reviewed. By R. Seymour Long.—8. Unionists and 
the Constitution. By John R. Eyre.—9. Co-operation 
in England in 1889. By Mary de Morgan.—10. Inde- 
pendent Section:—The New Round Table. Land 
Nationalisation. By Alfred R. Wallace; F, W. 
Newman, William Volckman, Charles Wicksteed, 
William Jameson, H. Hutchinson, Joseph Hyder, 
Clement M. Bailhache, A. J. Ogilvy, E, D. Girdle- 
stone.—1ll, Home Affairs. 

London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 





HE CHILDREN’S GUIDE. 
Price 1d. Monthly. 

Contents of MAY Number include:—The Old 
Toll Bridge ; Modern Heroes, H. M. Stanley ; A Girl’s 
Temptation, The Adventure of Bertie and Mary, 
Parlez-vous Francais, Bringing Home the May, Not 
Six Years Old, Science Lessons, Portraits from 
History, Literary Studies for Youth, &. 

Press Opinions :—‘‘ A positively wonderful penny- 
worth.”—Spectatoer, ‘'A magazine like this for 
children is a rarity...... Instruction by fascination.” — 
Scotsman. “One of the best magazines for children 
that we know.’’—Glasgow Herald. ‘“ Excellently 
designed to serve as a reader in schools.’’—Atherz2um. 
‘“‘Far above the average.”—British Week! . “A 
splendid pennyworth.”—South Wales Times. ‘“'A 
very attractive periodical.’”’—League Journal. *‘ Full 
of interest for young people, alike in its stories, its 
essays, its illustrations, and its prize competitions.” 
—Liverpool Courier. 

Published by Davip BAtsILuig, 8 North Bridge, 
Edinburgh. To be had of all Newsagents and Book- 
stalls. Wholesale Agents:—London: J. RicHaRpD- 
SON, 26 Paternoster Square ; Edinburgh and Glasgow : 
Messrs, JOHN MENZIES and Co. 





Now ready, New and ~~ Edition, Revised, price 
8. a. 


HE PERFECT WAY; or, the 
Finding of Christ. By ANNA KiInGsForD and 
Epwarp Maittanp.——Also, separately, The CON- 
STITUTION of the EGO, and The REDEMPTION, 
being Chaps. v. and viii. of ‘‘The Perfect Way,” 
with Appendices, price 1s. each. FieLtp and TvER 
and GEorGeE Repway (Messrs. Triibners), E.C.— 
Also, CLOTHED with the SUN: being the Book of 
the Illuminations of Anna Kingsford. Edited by 
EpWARD MAITLAND. Price 7s. 6d. “It is impossible 
for a spiritually intelligent reader to doubt that 
these teachings were received from within the astral 
veil. They are full of the concentrated and com- 
pact Wisdom of the Holy Heavens and of God. If 
Christians knew their own religion, they would find 
in these priceless records the Lord Christ and His 
vital process abundantly illustrated and confirmed, 
That such communications are possible, and are per- 
mitted to be given to the world, is a sign, and a most 
promising sign, of our age. The editing and the 
notes, together with the appendix, are beyond all 
praise.’”’—Rev. JoHN PuLsrorD, Author of ‘ Mor- 
enidthe,”” &c.——Also, DREAMS and DREAM 
TORIES. By Anna Kinasrorp., Price 6s. GEORGE 
Repway (Messrs. Triibners), E.C, 


LIGHT: 


A of Psychical, Occult, and Mystical 

Research. The Medium of communication 
between Students of the Occult, and especially of the 
Higher Spiritualism. Edited by ‘‘M.A. (Oxon.)”’ 
Price 2d. weekly. <p rt copy, 2}d., post-free.— 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


RCHITECTURE at the R.A.; 

The New Gallery Exhibition.—For Articles on 

above, see the BUILDER of May 8rd. Also, amongst 

others,-the following Illustrations, viz.: Interior of 

the Ohoir, St. Victor, Xanten (H. W. Brewer) ; 

Residence, Inglewood, California. (4d.; by post, 

44d. ; annual subscription, 193.)—Office, 46 Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. 











THE 
DIARIES 


SIR MOSES 
LADY MONTEFIORE 


ISSUED TO THE PUBLIC 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, 


MAY 7th, 


AND MAY BE HAD 
AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


‘ 


ON THAT DAY. 


TWO VOLUMES, 


WITH PORTRAITS 4 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


PRICE TWO GUINEAS. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, 
NEWBERY HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


CoNTENTS FoR MAY. 

How British CoLonies Got REsPonsip 

MENT. By Sir C. Gavan Duffy, K.OMG. Govaan. 
Tue BETTERMENT Tax IN America. By John Rae 
A “POISONED PARADISE.”’ By Clement Scott. 
THE EDUCATIONAL System IN Pusiic ScHoozs, 
wine BY. J.B. 0. Welldon, Head-Master of Harrow 

EISMANN’S THEORY Of HEREDITY, B E 
. Romanes, F.R.S. ¥ George J, 

ABY-FARMING. By the Rev. Benjamin W. 
ae ey By George A. Aitken, a 

HE PEACEABLE SETTLEMENT OF LABOUR D 
j By R. — Watson, LL.D. rene. 

HE Race Basis oF InDIAN Po.iticaL Mo 

By H. H, Risley. _— 
THE Land Purcuase Bi. By Justin M‘Carthy, M.P 

IspisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tayi i 
Street, Covent Garden. a eee 


MAY. 2s. 6d. , 

Tue REAL Cause OF Prince BismArcg’s Retire: 
MENT. 

On RETURNING TO ENGLAND, By Alfred Austin. 

Was I Atso HyYpnorisep? By T. Adolphus 
Trollope. 

HOME-RULE NOT WANTED FOR INDIA. By Frederic 
Pincott. 

A Persian Cuavucer. By Charles J, Pickering, 

aa nag UNDER County Counciis. By Leonard H, 

est. 

A Visir To Count Marrer. By H. E. Lady Paget, 

Dancina@ as A Fine Art. By J. F. Rowbotham, 

THE MINING FEDERATIONS: THEIR First Ficur, 
By Sydney Wyatt. 

Music-Hatt Land. By Percy Fitzgerald. 

Insect Communists. By Mrs. Fenwick Miller. 

NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE FRENCH FISHERY 
Question. By H. C. Goldsmith, R.N. 

Pouitics at Home AND ABROAD. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 


By 





THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Church- 
men and Churchwomen. 
Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS FOR MAY. 

STANLEY’s Emin PasHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. By 
R, W. Felkin. 

Tracts. By Rev. W. H. Daubney, M.A. 

Tue Evcuaristic “ Amen”’ (I, Cor. xrv., 16), By 
Rev. T. W. Belcher, D.D. 

Our PILGRIMAGE TO OBER-AMMERGAU. (Illustrated.} 

By Austin Clare. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT TITHES IN RELATION TO THE 
T1ITHE RENT-CHARGE BILL NOW BEFORE PARLIA- 
MENT. 

PopuLaR ASTRONOMY. (Illustrated.)—III. Toe Moon, 
By H. Clements. 

A Bru@es Festivat. By Madame De Goey. 

ASCENSIONTIDE PoETRy. (Illustrated.) By “ Elpis,” 

RUSSIAN CAROLS AND RELIGIOUS BALLaDs. By Rev. 
Graham Sandberg, B.A. 

PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. By E. W. Brabrook, F.S.A. 

‘“‘THE BisHops’ BrBie.” Chaps. 28-33. By D. 
Christie Murray and H. Herman. 

**SwreET CONTENT.” (Illustrated.) Chaps.10-1l. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 

THROUGH BusH, THROUGH Briar. A Short Story. 
By M.S. Benham, 

Sermon Outlines—Instructions on the Creed— 
Biblical Questions—* The Elder Temple” (Poetry)— 
Reviews—“ Useful Books’’ List—Correspondence, &, 

GRIFFITH FaRRAN OKEDEN and WELSH, London. 


THE UNITED SERVICE 
MAGAZINE, 


MAY. One Shilling. 
ENGLAND: ANODE. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
ENGLAND AND BELGIUM, By General Brialmont, 
ex-Minister of War, Belgium. 
GEORGE LEO Von CaprRivi. (With Portrait.) 
RESPONSIBILITY IN WaR. By Spenser Wilkinson, 
Author of “‘ The Brain of an Army.” 
OBSTACLES TO IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 

1. By the Editor. 

2, AN AUSTRALIAN’S View. By G. H. D. Gossip. 
WartTERLOO: THE ORIGIN OF LEGENDS.—II. By Colonel 

J. F. Maurice. 

THE EASTER MANG@OUVRES, 
Tur Supan CampaiGn. By George Hooper, Author 

of “ Waterloo,”’ ‘* Sedan,” &c. 

Rounpd axpouT Bistey, (With Plan.) By Colonet 

Cooper King. 

NationaL INSURANCE: A PRACTICAL PROPOSAI. 

By Vice-Admiral Sir George Tryon, K.C.B. 

**The whole contents of the Magazine are full of 
life, and if its successors resemble it, a new literary 
and practical force will have entered the political 
arena.”—Spectator. 

The very best of all the periodical publications of 
the month of May.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

London: W. H. ALLEN and OCo., 13 Waterloo 
Place ; and all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, 














FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. 


A SCARLET SIN. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of ‘‘ Love’s Conflict,” “Véronique,” &c. 


London: 
SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


METHUEN’S NOVEL SERIES. 


Under the above title Messrs. Methuen will publish 

from time to time Copyright Novels by well-known 

Writers. They will be well printed and handsomely 
bound, Crown 8vo, 3s. 61, 


Vil I 


THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 
By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 
Author of “ D:senchantment,”’ &c. 
| Ready. 
Vol. JI. 


JACQUETTA. 


By 8S. BARING - GOULD, 
Author of “‘ Mehalah,” &. [ Shortly. 


*,* Other Volumes will follow shortly. 


Part III., just ready. 

SONGS of the WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the West of England (with 
their Traditional Melodies). Collected by 8, 
BarinG-GouLp, M.A., and H. FLEETWOOD SHEP- 
parD, M.A. Arranged for Voice or Piano. In4 
Parts (containing 25 Songs each), 3s. each. 


Part I. (Third Edition). Part II. (Second Edttion). 


By WILLIAM ANDREWS. 
CURIOSITIES of the CHURCH: 


Studies of Curious Customs, Services, and 
Records. Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 6s. 


By the AUTHOR of “ MEHALAH,” “ OLD 
COUNTRY LIFE,” &c. 


YORKSHIRE ODDITIES and 
STRANGE EVENTS. By S. Barine-Goutp. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 
IRISH HISTORY for ENGLISH 


READERS. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, paper 
boards, Is. 


By Mrs, LYNN LINTON. 
ABOUT IRELAND. By E. Lynn 


Linton, Author of “Joshua Davidson,” &c. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, paper boards, ls, 
* A brilliant and justly proportioned review of the 
Irish Question.”’—Standard. 


By 8. BARING-GOULD. 
OLD COUNTRY LIFE. ByS. Baring- 


Goutp, M.A. Second Edition, with 65 Illustra- 
tions, large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

“ Bright, cheery, and picturesque. No one knows 
or loves quaint old Eng!and better than Mr. Baring- 
Go This delightful volume is illustrated with 
clever and comical drawings.”—Times. 

** As healthy, wholesome reading, {ull of breezy life 
and movement, full of quaint stories vigorously told, 
will not be excelled by any book to be published 
throughout the year. Sound, hearty, and English to 
the core.”’— World. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 
ARMINELL: a Social Romance. 3 
vols. crown 8yo. 

To say that a book is by the author of ‘ Mehalah’ 
is to imply that it contains a story cast on strong 
lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and 
sympathetic descriptions of Nature, and a wealth of 
ingeniousimagery. All these expectations are justified 
by ‘ Arminell.’’’— Speaker. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
HISTORIC ODDITIES and STRANGE 


EVENS. By S. Bartna-GouLp, M.A. Second 
Edition, demy 8vo, 103. 6d. 


“ A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. 
The whole volume is delightfui reading.”—Times. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ DONOVAN,” “ WE TWO,” &c. 
DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. 
By Epna LYALL. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d, 24th Thousand. 
“Edna Lyall has not written anything more 
artistic, or, from the moral point of view, more stimu- 


lating. In substance, as well as in form, it is the 
manliest of Edna Lyall’s books.” —Academy. 


By W. PIMBLETT, 
EMIN PASHA: his Life and Work. 


With an Account of Stanley’s Relief March, 
With Portrait and Map, crown 8vo, paper 
boards, 1s, 


Edited by F. LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 


BALLADS of the BRAVE. Poems of 
Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. LanasripaGe, 
Crown 8vo0, gilt edges, 53, 


** The book is full of splendid things.’’— World, 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 





NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW HISTORY.- On May 12th, demy 8vo, 12s, each, Vols. I, and II. of 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. 


To be completed in Four Volumes, 


CHATTO AND WINDUS’S 





JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols., at all Libraries. 


The BURNT MILLION. By James Payn, 
Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,’’ &. 
“* The most jaded readers of fiction will get rid of their languor before they have gone very deep into the 
plot. It is in sober truth a tale of thrilling interest...... A first-rate sensational novel.”’—Scotsman. 
“‘ The style is charming in its cultured ease......Mr. Payn’s hand has lost none of its cinning in epigram, 
and his diilogue is as much as ever like good play with the small-sword.”—Daily News. 





CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols., at all Libraries, 


The BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By D. Christie Murray 


and Henry Hermay, Authors of “ One Traveller Returns,” &c, 





OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols., at all Libraries, 


SYRLIN. By Ouida, Author of “Under Two 


Flags,” &c, 
“The story of ‘Syrlin’ is told with such rare felicity, freshness, and piquancy, that the interest of the 
reader never for a moment flags...... The dénotiment is as original and sensational as any hitherto con- 
ceived by this powerful writer.’’—Sco'sman. 


HAWLEY SMART’S NEW NOVEL.—SECOND EDITION, 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By Hawley 


Smart, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” &c. 
“Captiin Hawley Smart’s new novel is one of the best he has hitherto produced......Readers who 
like a strong plot, united to vivacity of style, need not desire anything better than ‘ Without Love or 
Licence.’ ’’—Morning Post. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ MICAH CLARKE.”—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


The FIRM of GIRDLESTONE: a Romance of 


the Unromantic. By A. Conan Dorie, Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke,’’ &c. 
“Bold and clever character-sketching, ingenious plot, vivacious dialogue, and an occasional bit of stirrio 
description are the characteristics of the book. ‘The Firm of Girdlestone’ is a novel thit no reader will 
lay aside withont finishing.’’—Seottish Leader. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A WAIF of the PLAINS. By Bret Harte, Author 


of ‘‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp,” &. 
‘The story abounds in artless pathos...... Nobody, we imagine, will pick the book up without reading it to 
the final page.”— Leeds Mercury. 














Crown Syvo, cloth extra, 63. vag 


PAUL JONES’S ALIAS, &c. By D. Christie 


Murray and Henry Herman. With 13 Illustrations by A. Forestier and G. Nicolet, 
** All are readable and entertaining, and are marked by origina ity of conception, absolute cleanliness of 
om ee, and language, viever delineations of character, a d excellence of literary style.”’—-New York 
erald. 





WALTER BESANT’S NEW STORIES.—Crown 8vo, cluth extra, 6s. 


The HOLY ROSE, &c. By Walter Besant. 


With a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. 

** Mr, Besant has never tuned his rich, sounding prose to fuller harmonies than in some passages of this 
sketch (‘The Last Man’). The sweep and vigour of these sentences might do credit to a genuine Elizabethan 
writer......Each one of the stories wuets the appetite for another, and all of them are heartily enjoyable.”— 
Scotsman. 





HAROLD FREDERIC’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8voe, cloth extra, 6s. 


The LAWTON GIRL. By Harold Frederic, 


Author of ‘‘ Seth’s Brother's Wife,” &. With a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. 
‘*Itis remarkably clever and strong, full of incident, full of humour, and strikingly p.thetic...... ‘The 
Lawton Girl’ is a spirited, sensible, healthy story.”"—The Speaker. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY’S NEW STORY.—Crown 8vo, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


SENTENCED! By Somerville Gibney, Author 
of ‘‘ John o’ London.” 
‘‘ The plot is very cleverly woven.’”’—Manchester Guardian. 
DICK DONOVAN'S NEW VOLUME OF DETECTIVE STORIES, 
Post 8vo, picture cover, 2s.; cloth, 2s, 6d. 


TRACKED and TAKEN. By Dick Donovan, 


Author of “‘ The Man-Hunter,” ‘‘ Caught at Last,” &c. 
A NEW DECEKCTIVE STORY. 
The MAN from MANCHESTER. By Dick 
Dorovan. With 23 Illustrations by J. H. Russell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [May 8th, 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION.—Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


An OCEAN TRAGEDY. By W. Clark Russell, 


Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ” &. 

** Now that Wilkie Collins has gone, Mr. Clark Russell is probably our greatest living master of the art of 
narration ; and, like Collins, he is not only a magnificent teller of a story, but he always ha; anew story to tell. 
The incidents of ‘ An Ocean Tragedy ’ are as fresh, as exciting, and as blood-curdling as if they represented 
the first draught upon an accumulated stock of imaginative material...... Mr. Clark kKussell’s brain and hand 
have clearly lost none of their cunning. ’—Spectator. 


Nearly ready, REVISED EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. By 


Epwarp WALForD, M.A. 
A NEW SPORTING BOOK.—Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The BLUE-RIBBON of the TURF. By Louis 
Henry Curzon. 
HENRY BLACKBURN’S ART HANDBOOKS. 
ACADEMY NOTES (1890). With Sketches. 1s. 
GROSVENOR NOTES (1890). With Sketches. 1s. 
NEW GALLERY NOTES (1890). With Sketches. 1s. 
The PARIS SALON (1890). With Sketches. 3s. 


























London : CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’"S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL OF INDIAN LIFE. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE RAJAH’S HEIR. 


By a NEW AUTHOR. 

*,* Asian mysticism, of a kind distinct from that so largely 
exploited by the School of Theosophical Novelists, is a 
leading feature of this story, the scene of which is 
laid in India during the Mutiny. 


NEW EDITION OF MARSHALL’S “ ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS.” 
Now ready, THIRD EDITION, imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By John Mar- 


SHALL, F.R.S., F.R.C 8., Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts; 
late Lecturer on Anatomy at the Government School of Design, South 
Kensington; Profe sor of Surgery in University College. Illustrated by 220 
Original Drawing; on Wood by J. 8. Outhbert. 


Just published, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE PARIAH. By F. Anstey, 
Author of “‘ Vice-Versa,” ‘The Giant’s Robe,”’ &c. 

From the Saturday Review :—‘ There is not a dull page—we might say, not a 
dull sentence—in it... .. The girls are delightfully drawn, especially the bewitching 
Margot and the childish Lettice. Nothing that polish and finish, cleverness, 
humour, wit, and sarcasm can give is left out.’’ 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR TWO-SHILLING 
NOVELS SERIES. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


FRENCH JANET. By Sarah Tytler, 


Author of ‘‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &. 
Now ready, 6d. (NEW SERIES), No. 83. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY, 
containing :—“The BURNT MILLION,” by JAMES PAYN, 
Author of ‘By Proxy,” &c. Chaps. 44-48.—‘‘ DINNER- 
TABLES.”—“ The LION’S TALE.’—‘‘ The LAST of the 
CALVERTS.”—“ The MATCH of the SEASON.”—“ RATS :” 
and “The COLONEL’S BOY.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
THE SUMMER EXHIBITIONS (Royal 
Academy, Sc.) will be fully Illustrated in the 
ART JOURNAL. The MAY Number, now 


ready, price 1s. 6d., contains 42 Illustrations, 





including 27 Reproductions of Pictures by Sir F. 
Leighton, W. Q. Orchardson, E. J. Poynter, F. 
Goodall, P. H. Calderon, Professor Herkomer, &c. 


Also an ORIGINAL ETCHING of 
Winchester College, by Percy Robertson. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 





The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers, For specimens, prices, &., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copies 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; ‘‘ Sprine,’’ by Herbert 
Draper, &«., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
** AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,’’ free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d, 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW Books. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


MA Y. 
TENNYSON: AND AFTER, 
an = Lanp — dl T. W. Russell, M.P. 
HE WORKING OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WyominG, By the Hon. H 
Tue LaMENTABLE CoMEDY OF WILLOW Woop. By Tholeot Kipling. Plankett, 
THE DanisH Drama OF To-Day. By William Archer. i 


LEAVES FROM A DiaRY ON THE KakUN River.—II. B 
Curzon, M P. Secaaiiatee George y. 

THE Mépoc VintaGE or 1889. By W. Beatty-Kingston. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICANS.—II. By Wm. Morton Fullerton. 

NortH AMERICAN FisHERIES Disputes. By F. Heinr, Getfcken. 

ENGLAND’s OUTLOOK IN East AFRICA. 


ON RIGHT and WRONG. By W.S. Liuuy, 


Author of ‘* A Century of Revolution.”” Demy 8vo, 12s. [This day. 


H. M. STANLEY: his Life, Works, and 


Explorations, By the Rev. H.W. Litre. Demy 8yo. [Next week, 


WINTERS in ALGERIA. By Frenpzricx 


ARTHUR BRIDGEMAN. With 62 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo. 
Next week, 


WEST AFRICAN STORIES. By Major A, 


B. Exuis, Author of “ Sonth African Sketches,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


(This day, 
WE TWO at MONTE CARLO. By Axszzrr 
D. Vanpam. Crown 8vyo, ls. [This day. 
BRITISH SPORTING FISHES. By Jonn 
Watson. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Next week. 


TWO SUMMERS in GREENLAND: an 


Artist’s Adventures among Ice and Islands in Fjords and Mountains. By 
= — CaRSTENSEN. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. Demy 
vo, 14s, 


TEN YEARS’ TRAVEL and SPORT in 


FOREIGN LANDS. By H. W. Seron-Karr. A New Edition, with Additions 
and Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. By Saxver 


Laine. Third Thousand. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BIOLOGY. By Dr. Caartes Lerovrneav. 


A New Edition, with 83 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. By Dr. Pau. Toprnarp. 


With a Preface by Professor Paut Broca. A New Edition, with 49 Wood- 





cuts, demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL by H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 


LADY FAINT HEART. By H. B. Marriorr 


Watson. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


Mr. WM. HEINEMANN begs to announce that 
he has just published “ The MASTER of the MAGI- 
CIANS: a Story of Babylon and the Prophet Daniel.” 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS and HERBERT 
D. WARD. In 1 vol. imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 





London: 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
COVENTRY PATMORE’S WORKS. 


The UNKNOWN EROS. Third Edition, 1s. 
PRINCIPLE in ART, &c. Second Edition, 


5s. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Sixth Library 


5s. 


POEMS (‘‘Angel,” ‘Victories of Love,” 


“ Unknown Eros,” ‘‘Tamerton Church Tower,” ‘‘ Amelia,” &c.) Third 
Ccllective Edition, 2 vols., 9s. 





GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( I P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 

hundred and fifty Rooms. Table d’Héte Dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Eight 
Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. Private Marine Esplanade — 
Tariff of MANAGER, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


the TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS.” 


S S I A. 


By W. R. MORFILL, M.A, 
Reader to the University of Oxford, in the Russian and other Slavonic Tongues. 
Illustrations and Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

«The material is well arranged......Set forth with clearness and directnes s.’’— 
Saturday Review. 

‘It is one of the most serviceable of the series,” —Scots Observer. 

“Mr, Morfill has some eminent qualifications for the task he has undertaken— 
a thorough know edge of Slavonic languages and literatures, a sufficient training 
in critical metho '«, and an interest in current: European politics which is active 
and yet not biassed by party partisanship...... He has produced a book which does 
credit to his industry and care, for it evidently represents a minute and intelli- 
gent study of the most recent native writers, as well as considerable acquaintance 
with the old chroniclers.””—Speaker. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for MAY 

contains an Aticle by GEORGE KENNAN, entitled 
“BLACKED OUT,” with Fac-simile of Two Pages of THE 
CentuRY MaGazineE “ blacked out” by Russian Censors ; also “TWO 
VIEWS OF MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF,” with Illustration and 2 
Portraits. Price 1s. 4d. 





Now ready, 





Large crown 8vo, cloth, fully Illustrated, price 5s, 


THE ADVENTURES OF A 
YOUNGER SON. 


By E. J. TRELAWNY. 
With an Introduction by EDWARD GARNETT. 
Illustrated with Several Portraits of Trelawny, and an Autograph Letter. 
VOLUME I. of ‘‘ The ADVENTURE SERIES.” 

“The ‘ Adventure Series ’ has made a capital start with this book......The book 
seems in all essential points a sincere and faithful account of the manner in 
which he sowed his wild oats on a French privateer in the Indian Ocean .....Mr. 
Edward Garnett has written his introduction with sufficient discrimination and 
sufficient sympathy, and tells the reader just what he wants to know......The 
book is well brought out, and we are particularly grateful for the three portraits 
of Trelawny.”—Speaker. 

Other Volumes in active preparation. 





Crown 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THROUGH ABYSSINIA: 
An Envoy’s Visit to the King of Zion. 
By F. HARRISON SMITH, R.N. [Just ready. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 73. 6d. 

The TRIALS of a COUNTRY PARSON: Some Fugitive 
Papers by Rev. A. Jessorr, D.D., Author of “ Arcady,’’ “* The Coming of the 
Friars,”’ &. 

Contents :—1, 2. The Trials of a Country Parson.—3, The Church and the 
Villages.—4. Snowed-up in Arcady.—5 Quis Custodiet ?—6, Cathedral Space for 
Neglected Records.—7. Why I Wish to Visit America. 

“Dr. Jessopp’s book sparkles with fresh and unforced humour, and abounds 
in genial common-sense.”’—Leeds Mercury. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE TWO KINDS OF TRUTH: 
A Test of All Theories. 
With Special Application to those of Evolution, Instinct, and Immortality. 
By a Member of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 


“The book is vigorously written, and abounds in information which could only 
have been gathered by long and diligent research.”’—British Weekly. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE. By C. F. Keay. 


vols., 21s, 


MUMFORD MANOR. By John Adamson. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 6s, 


The OLD HALL AMONG the WATER MEADOWS. By 
Rosa Mackenzie Ketrir. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
of Malta. By 


The TREASURE TOWER: a Story 
Virginia W. Jonnson, Author of ‘‘ Tue House of the Musician,” &c, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The subject is pleasantly and gracefully treated, and a very readable 
novelette is the result.”—Scottish Leader. 





Vol. I. now ready. Part VII. now ready. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY : 
An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English Language. 
Edited by Prof. W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D., LL.D., Yale University. 


Profusely and art’stically Illustrated, cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, price £2 2s. ; 
half-mcrocco, cloth sides, marbled : dges, £2 16s. ; complete in 6 vols, 
Also, in 24 Monthly varts, price 10s. 6d, each. 


From the Athenzum :—*t The ‘Centary Dictionary’ bids fair to be far and 
away the largest and best general and encyclopedic dictionary of the eo 
language...... Though cheapness has n: t been aimed at, the intrinsic merits of the 
work make it one of the cheapest publications ever issued......It is calculated 
that the ‘ Century * when complete, in the latter part of next year, will comprise 
about 30,000 more articles than the complete work which now claims pre- 
eminence in this respect. The first volume, which is now under review, has 
been evidently edited w.th ull the care aud skill to be expected from the super- 
vision of one of the most distinguished philologists in the world......The work, 
notwithstanding incalculable variety and difficulty, is singularly free from error 
of any kind...... To judge from the volume before us, this great work will be charac- 
terised throughout, and in every respect, by a lavish expenditure of labour and 
capita’, of rare ability and technical skill, all turned to the best advantage by care- 
Sul and capable attention to the uniform realisation of a thoroughly judicious plan.” 

Prospectuses post-free on application, 





Lo.don: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The RING of AMASIS: a Romance. By 


So pe Hon. the Eart of Lytton, G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 


The MINER’S RIGHT. By Rolf Boldre- 


woop, Author of ‘‘ Robbery under Arms,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
_ The Pail Mall Gazette says:—“The three volumes are brimful of adventures, 
in which gold-diggers, prospectors, claim-holders, take an active part.’ 

The World says :—* Full of Pp izes, p ges abounding in vivacity, in 
the colour and play of life......The pith of the book lies in its singularly fresh 
and vivid pictures of the humours of the gold-fields,—tragic humoars enough 
they are, too, here and again......The various types of humanity that strut, or 
in those days used to strut across that strangest of the world’s stage, an Aus- 
tralian gold-field, are cap:tally touched in, for Mr. Boldrewood can draw a man 
as well as tell a story.” 


The HERIOTS. By Sir Henry S. Cunning- 


HaM, K.C.1 E., Author of “ The Coernleans: a Vacation Idyll,” “ The Chroni- 
cles of Dustypore,”’ ‘‘ Wheat and Tares,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 





The Academy says :—“‘This is a work of genius.......The Heriots’ leave us 
with a large circle of new friends, whose acq 1aintance it has been a privilege to 
make, and many of whose sayings it is pl t tor ber. Several of the 





characters may fairly claim to be original creations in English fiction.” 

_ The St. James's Gazette says :—‘* The reader will find pienty of entertainment 
in the book...... It is one of the brightest novels of English society at home Sir 
Henry Cunningham has yet given us.” 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. ByD. Christie 


Murray, Author of “* Aunt Rachel,” &. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
The Guardian says :—‘“‘ It is a very clever novel.” 
The Saturday Review says :—‘* The book is eminently readable.” 
The Athenzum says :—* In some respects the best novel he has produced.”’ 
The Academy says :—“‘ The character of Robert Snelling is a masterpiece which 
has few equals in English fiction ..... Both in respect of matter and style, ‘ John 
Vale’s Guardian ’ is one of Mr. Christie Murray’s best books.”’ 





y Mr. WALTER PATER, 


APPRECIATIONS. With an Essay on 


Style. By Watter Pater, Fellow of Bra:enose College, Author of “The 
Renaissance,’’ *‘ Marius the Epicurean,” ‘*‘ Imaginary Portraits,” &. Second 
Edition, Extra Crown 8vo, 83. 6d. 

The Nineteenth Century says: —“ This is an extremely interesting and charac- 
teristic collection of essays.” 





ANCIENT ATHENS, MYTHOLOGY and 


MONUMENTS of. Being a Translation of a Portion of the “ Attica” of 
Pausanias, By MarRGaRET DE G. VRRRALL. With Introductory Essay and 
Archeological Com tary by Jane E, Harrison, Author of “ Myths of the 
Odyssey,” &c. With Illustrations and Plans, Crown 8vo, 16s. 
The Daily News says:—‘‘The most useful volume for archsologists, mytholo- 
a serious tourists in Athens that British scholarship has produced for a 
ong time.” 


AMONG the SELKIRK GLACIERS: being 


the Account of a Rough Survey in the Rocky Mountain Regions of British 
Columbia. By W1L1L1am Spotswoop Green, M.A., F.R.G.S., A.C, Author 
of ** The High Alps of New Zealand.” Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

ba Mall Gazeite says:—‘‘ Every mountaineer should read Mr. Green’s 





The Saturday Review says:—‘‘To read his account of the ascent of Mount 
Bonney is truly invigorating.” 

The Yorkshire Post says:—‘‘ It is emphatically one of the most interesting 
travel-books of the year.” 


27tH ANNUAL ISSUE, Rearranged throughout. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: a 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World, for 
the Year 1890. Twenty-seventh Year of Publication. (Revised after Official 
Keturns,) Edited by J. Scorr Kettie, Librarian to the Royal Geographical 
Society. Crown 8vo, 10s, 61. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New Volume, Crown 8vo, 2%. 6a. 


HAVELOCK. By Archibald Forbes. 
STONES from the QUARRY.—SERMONS. 


By the Rev. Ropert Vavueuan, Carate in Charge of St. Mary’s, South Shields, 
Author of “ St. John and the seven Churches.’ Crown 8vo, 5s, 


PURE LOGIC; and other Minor Works. 


By W. Sran.tey JEevons, M.A. (Lond.) F.R.S., LL.D. (Edin.) Edited by 
Rospert Apamson, M.A., LL D., Professor of Logic at Owens Uollege, Man- 
pogo - Harriet A. JEVONS. With a Preface by Professor Apamson. 
vo, 10s. 61. 


CAPITAL and INTEREST: a Critical 


History of Economical Theory. By Eugen V. Bonm-Bawenrk, Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Iansbruck. Translated, with a 
Preface and Analysis, by WiLL1am Smart, Lecturer on Political Economy in 
Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. 8vo, lis. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. No. 367, for MAY, contains :— 
1. Kirsteen. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 31-34, 
2. A Monat CrusapER. By Goldwin Smith, 
3. Getting Reapy By W. Warde Fowler. 
4. Our Boys 1n Fioripa. By Arthur Montefiore. 
5. GeorRGE WITHER. By John Fyvie. 
6. SomE PasSAGES IN THE LIFE OF HAMISH MACGREGOR. 
7. THe Cry OF THE PARENTS, 
8. RonaLp LESTER. 
9, Prince ALBERT VicTOR IN TRavaNCORE, By J. D. Rees. 








The English Llustrated Magazine 


For MAY, profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., contains :— 

1. A Greek Warter-CarrierR. After J. Finnemore. (Frontispiece.) 

2. TRANSATLANTIC TRIFLES. Sir Jalian Goldsmid, Bart., M.P. 

3, Expectancy. Sophy sivgleton. 

4, ALBERT DireR. Albert Fleming. With Illustrations. 

5. For THE Cause. Stanley J. Weyman. 

6. Some Boarp ScHOOL CHILDREN, J. Runciman. Illustrated by H. Thomson 
7. Fasting. Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 

8, Love-Lyrics. Words by Joseph Bennett. Music by Hamish MacCunn, 

9, May. A Decorated Page. Heywood Sumner. 
10, Tue Ring or Amasis. A Romance. (Conclusion) The Earl of Lytton. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ | STANFORD'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Ment weit will be published. 


OPPOSITES. A Series of Essays on the 


Unpopular Sides of Popular Questions. By Lewis THornTon. In 1 vol. 8vo- 
Summary oF Contents :—Forwards or Backwards?—Philosophy, Religious 
Thought, and the Bible—Intellect and Morals—Evolution—Atheistic Christi- 
anity—Spiritualism—The Ancient Religions of the Future—Gods and Women— 
Politics—Theology—The Christ of Scripture. 


Next week will be published. 


LOCKE. By A. Campbell Fraser, D.C.L., 


LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, University of Edinburgh, Being 
the New Volume of “ Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics for English Readers.” 
Crown 8vo, 3:. 6d. 


This day is published. 


The RADICAL CURE for IRELAND. A 


Letter to the People of England and Scotland concerning a New Plantation. 
With 2 Maps, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This van is published. 
The FUNCTION of LABOUR in the PRO- 


DUCTION of WEALTH. By ALExANpDER Paitip, LL.B. Edin. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


9 
TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD. 
THIRD SERIES, No. VIIL., 

Contains:—Don ANGELO’s Stray SHEEP. By Mrs. Burton.—THE Twins. 
From the Chinese of Wu Ming. By Robert K. Donglac.—Txue Doctor: an OLD 
Virernia Fox-Hunter. By A. G. Bradley.—THE ENCHANTED BRIDLE. A 
Legendary Bal'ad. By H. Johnstone. Price ls. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 895. MAY, 1890. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
A Secret Mission. Chaps. 1-4, 
Tue Prussian MONARCHY AND THE REVOLUTION OF 1848, By Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 
RaTHILLeET. 
Tne Last OF THE CANNIBAL CHIEFS. By Basil Thomson. 
S1xxim anp Tipet. By H. H. Risley, Bengal Civil Service. 
Narcissus. By William Canton. 
THE COLLECTOR ON THE PROWL. 
A Sone or Love anp May. By Peter Bayne, LL.D. 
GrrMAN Arms IN East Arrica. With a Map. 
A New Viiw or ImpertaL FEDERATION. 
Tue Late ALEXANDER Mackay, C.E. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinbargh and London. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, 
AND CO.’S LIST. 





Crown 8vo, in old style boards or cloth, 2s. 6d, each volume. 


EMINENT ACTORS. Edited by Witttam ARcueER. 
WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY. By 


the Eprror. 


Demy 8vo, with 4 Portraits and View, 12s, 


The LIFE of CARMEN SYLVA (Queen of 


Roumania). Translated from the German by Baroness DEICHMANN. 
**One of the most attractive biographies of the present publishing season...... 
Contains copious extracts from her poetry which have been gracefully rendered 
into English by Sir Edwin Arnold.”—Daily Graphic. 


Medium 8vo, 21s. 


AROUND and ABOUT SOUTH AMERICA. 


Twenty Months of Quest and Query. By Frank Vincent, Author of “ The 
Land of the White Elephant,” &. With Maps, Plans, and 54 Illustrations, 


With 5 Maps, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
TOIL, TRAVEL, and DISCOVERY in 


BRITISH NEW GUINEA. By Tueopore F, Bevan, F.R.G.S, 


* Particularly deserving of attention among the more recent exploits are those 
of Mr. Theodore F. Bevan,”—Sir F. von MuE Lier, F.R.S. 


Demy &vo, 7s. 61, 


HERMES STELLA; or, Notes and Jottings 


on the Bacon Cipher. By W. F. C. Wicston, Author of “A New Study 
of Shakespeare,” ‘‘ Bacon, Shakespeare, and the Rosicrucians,”’ 


Crown 8vo, 53. 


The SANCTITY of CONFESSION: a 


Romance. By the Hon, STEPHEN COLERIDGE, Author of “ Demetrius,’ 
** Fibulae,” &. 


© A story of —— life, at a period when the power of Rome was at its zenith 
told with singular directness, brevity, and skill.’’—Speaker. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


QUAKER STRONGHOLDS. 


E. STEPHEN, 


By Caroline 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The PILGRIMS: an Allegory of the Soul’s 


Progress from the Earthly to the Heavenly State, familiarly told. By 
CHARLES Fox. 
Post 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


The BIOLOGY of DAILY LIFE. By J. H. 


N. NEVILL, sometime a Student of Medicine in Trinity College, the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and the Meath Hospital, Dublin. “ __ . 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and OCO., Limited. 








AFRICAN ~~ LIST. 


Just published, New Edition, revised to March, 189), and reduead in price 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP 


OF 
AFRICA. 


Engraved in the Finest Style on Copper Plates, 
Scule, $4 miles to 1 in. ; size, 65 in. by 58, 


Prices :—4 sheets, coloured, 353.; per post, packed on roller, 35s, 8d, 
Mounted on rollers, varnished, 45s. 
Mounted in morocco case, £3; postage, 8d. 
Mounted on spring roller, £5. 


The vast progress that has been made in the last few years in opening up the 
interior of this great continent has so altered its aspect as to make this New 
Edition largely a New Map. 

The development of large territories in the east and south by means of Char- 
tered Companies under British influence is clearly shown; and further south the 
States of South Africa, now making sure and steady prozress in the work of ex- 
ploration and topographical survey, are carefully delineated. 

The route of Stanley in his last great journey across tropical Africa, the 
results of Junker’s, Wissmann’s, Last’s, Capello and Ivens’, and numerous other 
travellers’ explorations in this vast region, together with those of Selous and 
others in the countries south of the Zambesi, have all been duly incorporated, 

The political boundaries have been carefully revised up to date, the agreement 
just arrived at between Great Britain and France in West Africa, and the terri- 
tory claimed by Lobengula and recently placed under British influence, being 
properly coloured, 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS MAP of AFRICA, show- 


ing all the Available Information regarding that Country as well as the 
Scale vermits. Price, coloured sheet, 3s.; per post, packed on roller, 3s. 6d, ; 
mounted in case, 5s. ; per post, 5s. 3d. 


STANFORD’S NEW LONDON ATLAS MAP of CENTRAL 


AFRICA, showing the Line of March taken by Stan!ey’s Expedition, Emin 
Pasha’s Province, andthe Coast Line on both sides of the Continent. Scale, 
94 miles to 1 in.; size, 26in. by 22. Price, coloured sheet, 3s.; per post, 
packed on roller, 3s, 6d. ; mounted in case, 5:. ; per post, 52, 3d. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS MAP of SOUTH AFRICA. 


Compiled from Official Sources and Private Information, including the Cape 
Colony, Natal, Orange Free State, Zululand, Bechuanaland, and the Southern 
Portion of the Transvaal. Price, coloured sheet, 3:.; per post, packed on 
roller, 3s. 6d, ; mounted in case, 53.; per post, 5s. 3.1. 


AFRICA.—_STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY 


andTRAVEL. By the late Kerru Jonnston, F.R G.S., Leader of the Royal 
Geographical Society’s East African Expedition. Fourth Edition, Revised 
and Corrected by E. G. Ravenstetn, F.R.G.S. With Et nological Appendix 
by A. H. Keane, M.A.I. Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 Maps and 
Diagrams and 68 Iilustrations, price 21s. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW NOVELS. 


By ‘‘STEPNIAK” and WM. WESTALL, 


The BLIND MUSICIAN: a Story adapted 


from tke Russian. 2s. 6d. [Next week. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS. 


The NUGENTS of CARRICONNA. 3 vols. 


© Quite delightful...... The people in the story are human, natural, and individual 
to an uncommon degree.” —Athenzum, 

“The humour is delicious...... A fresh, vigorous story.” —Speaker. 

“ A bright and most entertaining story...... Never flags in interest.””—Acadeniy. 


By the AUTHOR of “‘IDYLLS of a LOST VILLAGE.” 


A BRUMMAGEM BARON. By John Bridges. 


2 vols, 
* A decidedly original and amusing story.’’—Scottish Leader, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘“ AT the RED GLOVE.” 


COSETTE. By Katharine §. Macquoid. 2 


vols, 


“The construction of the story is perfect...... Every touch seems exactly 
adequate to its full purpose, and to be a note of mastery,”’—Graphic. 


By the AUTHOR of “SEALED ORDERS.” 


The GOLD of OPHIR. By Elizabeth J. 


Lysaaut. 3 vols. 
** An excellent romance.”’—Academy,. 


By the AUTHOR of “The LAST HURDLE.” 


RUNNING DOUBLE: a Story of the Stable 


and the Stage. By Frank Hupson, 2 vols. 
** An unceasing flow of high spirits,’’—Saturday Review. 


By the AUTHOR of “ ANDREWLINA.” 


MR. SPIVEY’S CLERK. By J.S. Fletcher. 
6s. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘The BLINDNESS of MEMORY EARLE.” 


The NEW FAITH. By CharlesT. C. James. 


3 vols, 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6:. 


WHEN WE WERE BOYS. 


A Novel. 
By WILLIAM O’BRIEN, M.P. 


SUNDAY TIMES,—‘‘ A very charm-;| NONCONFORMIST.—“ Readable, vi- 
ing and brilliant story.”’ | vacious, at times eloquent, it is instinct 
PUBLIC OPINION.—* It isa bright, | With wit and charged with emotion...... 
clever, political novel of strong contem- | A series of graphic pictures illustrating 
rary interest, resembling some of the recent Irish history. 
best of Lord Beaconsfie'd’s productions.” | DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Mr. O'Brien 
BRADFORD OBSERVER.—“ Friend | 8 Y&FY fair... Both political friend and 


i i at | £0@ may read the book with pleasure, 
ron hk "eineeaaes” and | deriving entertainment and instruction 


brilliant success.”’ | fr oe ee ae Pages 
- eee | LE f RY.— is is jus 

DUBLIN FREEMAN’S JOURNAL.— | the book to give Eaglish satemasdune 
‘This is more than a clever novel, it is insight into Irish society in its strength 
a marvellously true picture of Ireland | and in its weakness, in its generous 
as she stood a quarter of acentury ago.” enthusiasm, and headlong impatience.” 

EVENING NEWS.—“ We heartily PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* The 
welcome the book. The best thing the story is brightly and picturesquely told 
Government can do for Mr.O Brienand out of the stores of a long and intimate 
for the public is to put the author into personal experience of scenes and phases 
prison again.’’ | in Irish Nationalism.” 

SCOTTISH LEADER.—“Mr.O'Brien| DAILY NEWS.—“ The story is alto- 
writes with the force of passion, and out | gether delightful. There is enough in 
of the fullness of knowledge ; and these, | it for six stories. It is written with 
especially on such a subject, go not a/| great sparkle, and with a sense both of 
little way to make the success of the | fun and of humour which has not been 

ook.” equalled since Lever.” 


FRANCE and HER REPUBLIC: a Record 


of Things Seen and Learned in the French Provinces during the ‘‘ Centennial 
Year,” 1839. By Witi1am Henry Hurwsert, Author of “Ireland under 
Coercion.’ 1 vol. 8vo, 18s. 

** Some of the difficulties of the Republican Government in France are placed 
in a striking light in this book...... The author knows France well, and his know- 
ledge covers more than five-and-thirty eventfal years. Setting aside matters of 
opinion, there are statements of fact in Mr. Hurlbert’s book, given in fall detail, 
which, if they cannot be disproved, are most damaging to the character of the 
party now in power, and are of the most sinister omen for the future of the Re- 
public..,...There are many other interesting points in Mr. Hurlbert’s work which 
are worthy of notice by those who care to look below the surface of French poli- 
tics.” —Times (Leading Article). 


NEW EDITION, with Additions, 


The ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION and the 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. Mental ani Social Condition of 
Savages. By Sir Joun Lussock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. Fifth 
Edition, with numerous Additions. With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the 
Text, 8vo, 18s. 


IRELAND UNDER the TUDORS. With a 


Succinct Account of the Earlier History. By Ricuarp Baawett, M.A. 
Vol. III. (completing the Work). From 1573-1693. 8vo, 18s, 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 


(STONYHURST SERIES.) 
GENERAL METAPHYSICS. By John 


Rickasy, 8.J. Crown 8vo, 53. 


RAMBLES in the BLACK FOREST. By 


Henry W. Wotrr. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“ One of the most readable and, in the best sense of the word, picturesque books 
of travel which we have recently come across,’’—Speaker. 


LEASEHOLDS and LEGISLATION. By 


CHARLES ASHWORTH James, Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, and of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 6d., sewed. 


OLD FRIENDS: Essays in Epistolary 


Parody. By ANDREW Lane. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. 

* A book as enjoyable as it is clever...... Mr. Lang has happily caught the trick 
of style in every instance...... To the well-read and appreciative these letters will 
be a source of very genuine enjoyment.”—Globe. 

*,.* A few Large-Paper Copies can still bo had. Price can be had from 
the Booksellers. 


The HOUSE of the WOLF: a Romance. 


By Stantey J. WeyMan,. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 

** A story full of life and vigour. The chapter in which the three brave young 
brothers let themselves down from the window of their attic prison makes us hold 
our breath with excitement, and wish it were well over. And then, such is its grim 
attraction, we read it again. ‘The portrait of the villain of the story, the Vidame, 
is admirably pa‘nted, and will long hang in the gallery of the reader’s memory— 
a gruesome picture indeed.”—Mr. JAMES Payry, in the Illustrated London News, 
April 19th, 1890. % 

Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — MAY. 


ConTENTS. 
Vircinie: A TaLE oF ONE Hunprep Years Aco. By Val Prinsep, A.R.A. 
Chaps. 25-30, 
A Sone or Sprinc. By D. J. Robertson, 
Warm Orcuips. By Frederick Boyle. 
A SHapow on STRIKE. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt, 
WILLIAM GILBERT, THE First Evecrrician. By Dr, B, W. Richardson. 
A Girv’s REticion. By James Sally. 
A Convict. By E. Nesbit. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for MAY, 
1890, contains, among other Articles of Interest :—‘‘ ALAS!” by 
Rhoda Broughton, Author of “ Nancy,” §c. Part I. Chaps. 17-20. 
— ‘TALKS with TRELAWNY,” by Richard Edgcumbe.— POOR 
MRS. CARRINGTON,” by W. B. Maxwell.—‘‘ MAURICE DE 
SAXE.”—“ The PUIA.”—“‘ CONTINENTAL PRISONS.’—“‘ OUT 
of the DEEPS,” by Ethel Earl.—*‘LECONTE DE LISLE’S 
POETRY.” —‘PEARL POWDER,” by Mrs. Annie Edwardes, 
Author of ‘‘ Ought We to Visit Her?” &c. Chaps. 20-24. 








Now ready. 


LORD ALTHORP. 
By ERNEST MYERS. 


In 1 vol. small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





Me OR real racinesss of style and an inexhanstible fund of anecdotes about 

Conrt life, we might look long in vain for a rival to the two volumes just 
published of ‘ LETTERS of MADAME DU NOYER,;’’ translated from 
the French and edited by Florence L. Layard. They teem with stories of 
Court scandals, intrigues, witty sayings, practical jokes, and ludicrous mistakes, 
which are none the less amusing for belonging to a long-past era.’’—Daily 
Telegraph. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


THE FAILURE OF ELIZABETH. 
By E. FRANCES POYNTER, Author of ‘“‘ Among the Hills,” &. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


* Tts charm of style and beautiful womanliness of tone and sentiment cannot 
fail to please the most jaded of feminine novel-read ers.”—Manchester Examiner. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FREDERICK HAZZLEDEN.” 


9 
“ACTE. 
By HUGH WESTBURY. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 
“Written in an energetic, straightforward fashion; the character of the 
Jewess, Judith, is vigorously and sympathetically described.” — Observer. 
“ The events of the time are graphically portrayed and skilfully utilised by the 
able and accomplished author.’’—Scotsman. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THYRZA.” 
THE 


EMANCIPATED. 
By GEORGE GISSING, Author of “ The Nether World,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“A story of independent characters, mutually influencing each other, of 
sympathies and antipathies, mistaken interpretations of beh viour, one deplor- 
able act of rashness on the pirt of an innocent girl, and some pathetic scenes of 
patient suffering. Mr. Gissing’s latest work is one of his bet, and we commend 
it to discriminating readers.” —Illustrated London News. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PARISH OF HILBY.” 


ONE ANOTHER’S' BURDENS. 


By MARY E. MANN, Author of ‘“‘ A Lost Estate,” &. 
n 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Refreshingly clever. Miss Mann has brought together the necessary materials 
-- excellent story, and employed them with undaunted ability.”—Morning 

‘ost. 

“ Miss Mann has plenty of humour, as is shown by her amusing description of 
Miriam’s unsuccessful novel, its critiques and its fate; and plenty of power and 
capacity of telling a story.’’—Saturday Review. 

“A pretty and carefully written story.” —Atheneum. 











TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
SALE, ONE MILLION COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 


New 3s. 6d. Edition. 


The following VOLUMES have already appeared in the NEW 
EDITION, in Three-and-Sixpenny form, in scarlet cloth (which 
commenced in January, 1888) :— 

East Lynne. (Two Hundred and Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Channings. (Eightieth Thousand.) 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. (Seventy-third Thousand.) 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Verner’s Pride. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 
Roland Yorke. (Sixtieth Thousand.) 
Johnny Ludlow. First Series. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
Mildred Arkell. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 
St. Martin’s Eve. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 
Treviyn Hold. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
George Canterbury’s Will. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Red Court Farm. (Thirty-second Thousand.) 
Within the Maze. (Thirty-eighth Thousand.) 
Elster’s Folly. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
Lady Adelaide. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
Oswald Cray. (Thirtieth Thousand. 
Johnny Ludlow. Second Series. wentieth Thousand.) 
Anne Hereford. (Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 
Dene Hollow. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
Edina. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
A Lnfe’s Secret. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
Court Netherleigh. (Eighteenth Thousand.) 
Lady Grace. (Now appears for the first time in cheap form). 
Bessy Rane. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
Parkwater. (Twentieth Thousand.) 
The Unholy Wish, &. | 
Johnny Ludlow. Third Series. 

And the remaining Volumes at monthly intervals, 

Each Volume is printed from New Type, in crown 8vo size, and bound in scarlet 
cloth and lettered on the side, and will be sold separately. The published price 
is 3s. 6d, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.—The CLARENDON PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND 
PRIX & TWO out of the five GOLD MEDALS awarded to British Printers & Publishers, 








CLARENDON PRESS NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 








NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
A CONTRIBUTION to the NATURAL HISTORY 
= SCARLATINA. Derived from Observations on the London Epidemic of 
887-88. Being a Dissertation for the Degrees of Doctor of Medicine in the 
Univeritiy of Oxford. Printed and Published at the expense of the Uni- 
versity, a: a mark of distinction, in conformity with the Statutes. By D 
ASTLEY GresswELL, M.A., M.D. Oxon. 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 43 64. 

MODELS and EXERCISES in UNSEEN TRANS. 
LATION. By H. F. Fox, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Ox‘ord, late 
Assistant-Master at Bath College ; and Rev. T. M. Bromcey, M.A, Assistant- 
Master at Bath Co!lege. 

*.* The Exercises in this book are intended for use at the Universities and in the 
higher forms of Schools, They have been collected from various sources, but they 
l be found generally to be about the standard of a good scholarship examination, 

—From the Prerace. 


NEW WORK by Mr. HENRY SWEET. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 33, 64. 
A PRIMER of PHONETICS. By Henry Sweet, 
M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Hon. Ph D. Heidelberg. 

bP This book is intended to supply the double want of a new edition of my Hand- 
book of Phonetics, and of a concise introduction to Phonetics, with espec.al reference 
to English and the four foreign languages most studied in this country—French, 
German, Latin, and Greek.—From the PREFACE, 


NEW EDITION of Lord CHESTERFIELD’S LEITERS to HIS GODSON. 
Now ready, royal 8vo, with Fac-simile Letter, Pedigree, Portraits, and 
Illustrations, cloth, bevelled, extra, 21s. 

The LETTERSof the FOURTH EARL of CHESTER- 
FIELD to HIS GODSON and SNCCESSOR. Edited from the Originals, 
with a Memoir of Lord Chesterfield, by the Eart of Carnarvon. Seconi 
Edition, with Appendix of Additional Correspondence. 

N.B.—The whole of the First Edition of this Work was sold on the day of publication. 


NEW VOLUME of Nag eet ne “ HANDBOOK of ASTRONOMY.” 
ust ready, 8vo, cloth, 21s 
A HANDBOOK of DESCRIPTIVE and PRACTICAL 
ASTRONOMY. By G F. CHampers, F.R.A.S. Vol. II. INSTRUMENTS 
and PRACTICAL ASTRONO MY. The remaining Volume, III., The STARRY 
HEAVENS, will be published in due course, 
i A valuable mine of astronomical information carefully brought up to date.” 
—Academy. 
Vol. I., The SUN, PLANETS, and COMETS, is still on sale, price 21s, 


Just We or 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d 
The ENGLISH LAW of PROPERTY. By Thomas 
Raeieu, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Reader in English Law 
in the University of Oxford. 


NEW EDITION of HALL’S “INTERNATIONAL LAW.” 
Just published, Third Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 22s. 6d. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. By W. E. Hall, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. 
“On the whole, the best treatise on the law of nations which has as yet been 
produced by an English writer.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW EDITION of MOYLE’S “JUSTINIAN.” 
Just published, 8: cond Edition, Revised, 8vo, cloth. Vol. I., 16s.; Vol. II., 63. 
IMPERATORIS IUSTINIANI INSTITUTIONUM 
LIBRI QUATTUOR. With Introductions, Commentary, Excursus, and 
Translation, By J. B. More, B.C.L., M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law, Fellow and Lecturer of New College. Oxford. 
Vol. 1. INTRODUCTIONS, TEXT, COMMENTARY, and EXCURSUS. 
Vol. If. TRANSLATION, 
*,* The Volumes are now sold separately. 
** Considerably the most thorough and worthy edition of the ‘ Institutes ’ which 
has appeared in the English language.””"—Times. 
“ A really scholarly and accurate edition.” —Law Times. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, 
The ATTIC THEATRE. A Description of the Stage 
and Theatre of the Athenians and of the Dramatic Performances at Athens. 
By A. E. Haieu, M A., late Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. With Fac- 
similes and Illustrations. 
“2 history of the Attic Drama from the theatrica! as opposed to the literary point 
of view.’ —From PREFACE. 
“Mr. Haigh’s acute and laborious work is a substantive contribution to Greek 
archeology, and a very creditable example of English scholarship. 
—St. James's Gazette. 


THIRD and REVISED EDITION of SELLAR’S “ROMAN PORTS of the 
REPUBLIC.” 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 102, 

The ROMAN POETS of the REPUBLIC. By W. Y. 
Setxar, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Humanity, Edinburgh. Third Edition, 
Revised, and Enlarged. 

NEW nee a Revised by —- SKEAT,. 
a fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6 

CHAUCER. _—The. “PRO LOGUE ro the CANTER- 
BURY TALES; The Knightes Tale ; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. 
Morris, LL.D. With new Text and additional Notes by Professor SKEaT. 
Sixty-sixth Thousand. 

Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2:. 6d 

EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Ceci, H. Russevt, M.A, Assi-tant- Master at Clifton College, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 

NEW a of MERRY’S * ARISTOPHANES' CLOUDS.” 
Third Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

ARISTOPHANES.—CLOUDS. Edited pwith English 
Notes, Introductions, &, by W. W. Merry, D.D., kditor of “ Homer’s 
Odyssey,” 

*,* A Volume of the Clarendon Press Series of Avistophanes’ Plays. 
By the SAME EDITOR. 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, clotb, with Coloured Illustration, 3s, 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES.—BIRDS. With Introduction and 
Notes, by W. W. Merry, D.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

*,* New Volume of the Clarendon Press Series of Aristophanes’ Plays. 





xtra foap. 8vo, cl th 
OVID’S TRISTIA, BOOK III. “The Text Revised, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 8S. G. Owen, M.A., Classical Lecturer at 
Owens College, Manchester. 
** An excellent school eras *—Saturday Review. 


ra feap. 8vo, stiff covers, 23. 

GERMAN POETRY for BE GINNERS. A Graduated 
Collection of E: Poems for tition from Modern German Poets. 
Edited, with English Notes, and My omplete Voc ibulary, by Emma S. Bucr. 
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